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Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER FIVE. 
THE WHALE. 


I nave chosen for our present subject the largest living or known 
inhabitant of our earth; one compared with which the elephant and 
other monsters which live upon the land, sink at once into insignifi- 
cance. In size, at least, the whale is truly the monarch of creation. 

The whale belongs to that class of animals denominated cetacea ; 
for, however strange it may appear to you, and however at variance 
it may be with your general ideas of this monster, he is literally an 
animal. While they inhabit the mighty deep, and in various other 
ways resemble fish, yet they have warm blood, and breathe the air 
like other animals. Like the seal, to which, as I have told you, 
the whale bears a strong resemblance, they can remain a long time 
under the water, sometimes even an hour, yet they must come to 
the surface, or they would die, or more properly speaking be drowned. 
Fish have cold blood and gills, and you cannot drown them. The 
whale has no gills nor anything of a similar nature. 

Formerly, there was a great deal of exaggeration in regard to the 
size of whales, some writers having declared that they frequently 
exceeded two hundred feet in length. Now the Greenland, or right 
whale, as it is sometimes called, and of which our knowledge is 
more extended than of any other, very rarely or never exceeds 
seventy-five feet in length, while the common or usual size fora 
full-grown whale is from fifty to sixty feet. Scoresby, an eminent 
navigator, was personally concerned in the capture of three hun- 
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dred and fifty-two of these animals, not one of which exceeded 
sixty feet in length. The sperm whales are somewhat larger, 
being frequently found seventy-five feet in length. 

The usual rate at which a whale swims is about three or four 
miles an hour. They are capable of rushing through the water, in 
time of danger, with the velocity of the fastest ship under sail, and 
of ascending from the bottom of the ocean with such rapidity as to 
leap entirely out of the water. Sometimes they throw themselves 
into a perpendicular position, with their heads downwards, and 
moving their tremendous tails on high in the air, beat the water 
with awful violence, which, cracking like a whip, resounds to the 
distance of two or three miles. They feed upon shrimps and minute 
crabs, lobsters, and sea snails, which they gather from the surface 
of the water while swimming. 

The proceedings in capturing the whale are highly interesting. 
A ship of about three hundred and fifty tons is required, and a crew 
of fifty men. The ships generally arrive in the polar seas about the 
end of April. As soon as they reach the haunts of the whale the 
crew must be every moment on the alert, keeping watch day and 
night. The instant a whale is seen by the look-out, he gives no- 
tice to the crew, and the first boat is put off, followed immediately 
by a second. Each boat has a harpooner and other subordinate 
officers, and is provided with an immense quantity of rope, carefully 
coiled and stowed away in various parts of the boat, the different parts 
being spliced together so as to form a line of sometimes a mile in 
length. ‘To the end is attached the harpoon. The boat is now 
rowed towards the whale with the greatest possible speed, in the 
deepest silence, cautiously avoiding giving alarm; and sometimes a 
circuitous route is adopted in order to approach it from behind. 
Having reached within a few yards, the harpooner darts his instru- 
ment into the giant, who, in the surprise and agony of the moment, 
makes a convulsive effort to escape. This is the moment of danger, 
for the boat is exposed to the most violent blows of the whale’s head 
and fins, and still more of its tail, which sometimes sweeps the air 
with such tremendous fury, that both boat and men are exposed to 
a common destruction. 

The moment that the wounded whale disappears, a flag is dis- 
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ship give the alarm by stamping on the deck, accompanied by the 
shout, “ A fall! a fall!” At this signal the sleeping crew are aroused, 
jump from their beds, rush upon deck with their clothes tied in a 
string in their hands, and crowd into the boats, intending to dress 
themselves at leisure. 

The first effort of the whale is to escape from the boat by diving 
under water, and the greatest care is necessary that the line to which 
the harpoon is attached may be run off readily along with him. 
Should it become entangled for a moment, the boat would be drawn 
under the waves. Sometimes, however, to retard its motion, a turn 
of the rope is cast around a kind of post, called the dollard, which 
is fixed near the stern of the boat for that purpose; and such is the 
velocity and friction of the line, that it frequently envelopes the 
harpooner in smoke, and if the wood were not frequently wetted, 
it would set fire to the boat. The line is frequently run out in 
eight or ten minutes, and its end is then attached to the line in an- 
other boat, and even that of a third is sometimes necessary. When 
the crew of a boat see a prospect of their own store being ex- 
hausted, they make signals to the vessel for more, for if none 
should arrive there is only one resource left, which is to cut the 
line and thus lose it, fish and all. 

After remaining under water for some time, the whale is obliged 
to return to the surface for air. On his appearance all the boats 
hasten towards him, and each harpooner plunges another weapon 
into his back. He is then actively plied with long, sharp lances, 
which are thrust into his vitals; and at length, when exhausted 
with numerous wounds, he indicates the approach of dissolution. 
The final capture is sometimes preceded by a convulsive and awful 
struggle, and in dying, it turns over on its side or back, which joy- 
ful circumstance is announced by three loud huzzas, and the strik- 
ing of the flags. No time is lost ere the tail is pierced and fastened 
with ropes to the boats, which drag the carcass to the ship amidst 
shouts of triumph. 


played in the boat, on the sight of which, those on the watch in the 
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Magnetism. 


My Youne Frienps : — 

Being on pretty good terms with Mr. Forrester, I obtained 
peep the other day at a basket full of letters, which he had received 
from his juvenile correspondents. I was much interested in glanc- 
ing at the contents, and exclaimed often as I laid down a letter pur- 
porting to come from a lively boy, “ Pretty smart!” Not less in- 
teresting were the letters of the girls. I discovered one thing, how- 
ever, that you all said more about Enigmas than about Magnetism! 

If I introduce some enigmas into this, my last article, at present, 
on this subject, you will please remember it is to gratify you the 
more. 

I went into Boston a few days since, and among some other pur- 
chases, bought something to amuse my young neighbors, by whom 
I set a great store. A few evenings after, I took my novelty and 
called across the street, where I knew I could get a company 
of bright faces around me without much delay. 

“ What is it? what is it?” they one and all exclaimed. 

Said I, “ As Willie has not come in, I’ll give you an enigma.” 

They clapped their hands, and said, “« Well.” 

“ The name of the thing in my pocket is composed of six letters. 

“My 1, 2, and 3, is the name of something in this room.” 

Nobedy got it. Young Harper shouted, it was a “ song-book!” 

“Well, try another. My 1, 2, and 6, is something we step on.” 

Now came a long pause. Helen looked up roguishly, and said 
she could “think of nothing but the cat’s tail!” Of course that 
would n’t do. 

«Now, then, for an easier one. 

“My 3, 2, 6, and 5, is the name of something I came through to 
get tv your house.” 

“T guess ’t was a basket,” said Harper. 

Harper was immediately voted down. Just then Willie came in. 
He had been washed from head to foot, and looked uncommonly 
bright. 


MAGNETISM — DIAMOND MINES. 


“T guess it was a gate,” said he, after a moment’s thought. 

“ You are right,” said I, ‘and here is the article.” 

I should love dearly to have a room full of the 
boys and girls who will read this around me, as 
I had that little party, and hear the “ O’s,” and 
the “I never did see’s,” which greeted the ac- 
tion of this magnet. 

Let me explain why Helen clapped her 
hands. The magnet has sides smoother than 
glass. The little brass fly-wheel is fixed on an 
iron rod. Now remember that the strongest at- 
tractive power of a magnet is always at, or very 
near, the ends marked with the letters, and you 
will understand why the wheel revolves with 
increasing rapidity towards the poles. 

I told Helen to catch the wheel as it rolled 
off; but just as she expected it would drop 
right into her open hands, it rolled directly 4 Maener wirn a RoLL- 
around the end of the magnet, and went on up = ‘%@ ARMATURE. 
the other side to a place opposite its first starting-point! No 
wonder Helen gave a clap then. 

So it rolled for a few times, when I took off the wheel and made 
it spin like a top on the table. Now I touched the magnet to the 
upper end of the wire, and took it right up, and held it thus while 
spinning, without diminishing its motion. 

But I must make this long article no longer. If you hear no 
more about magnetism, you may of some other subject. 

From your friend, 


B. 


Diamond Mines. 


You have all heard of mines, no doubt, and you have pictured to 
yourselves deep, and I had almost said bottomless, chasms in con- 
nection with the subject. It is true the term mine, in most cases, 
signifies a place under ground; but sometimes this is not the case. 
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I have determined to give you a short history of the various kinds 
of mines, and shall commence this month with the most valuable of 
all known substances, diamonds. Perhaps I ought not to say valu- 
able, for in one sense they are not so. People never eat them, nor 
are they, in any case, necessary for the health or happiness of 
mankind. Diamonds are very rarely found, and herein consists 
their great value. They are very brilliant stones; and as ornaments, 
wherewith to deck and adorn a person’s dress, they are certainly 
unsurpassed. 





It is somewhat remarkable that diamonds are found only in the 
torrid zone, and all mines are generally about the same distance 
from the equator. There are very brilliant stones in England and 
various other countries, but no real diamonds. The diamond mines 
of Golconda have been long held in the highest esteem. The prin- 
cipal mine is at Raolconda, five days’ journey from the city of 
Golconda; this was discovered in the seventeenth century. The 
country is woody and rocky, approaching the range of hills running 
across the province. In the crevices of the rocks is sometimes found 
a sort of vein of sand, not more than one inch wide, and frequently 
not above half that width; so that the miners are obliged to employ 
hooked irons, with which they rake out the earth and sand; and it 
is among this loose stuff that the diamonds are found. They wash 
it with great care, securing all the stones it contains. When the 
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vein ceases, they split the rocks still further by fire, and thus 
recover the vein, or find another. These veins frequently extend 
a quarter of a mile. 

The value and beauty of the diamond are greatest when it is so per- 
fectly clear that the stone itself is scarcely discerned, but only the 
brilliant ray of light which its polished surface reflects. It is then 
called a diamond of the first water; so called from the fact that it 
resembles a drop of pure spring water. 

The value of these gems being very great, and the secreting of 
them easy, the miners are obliged to work quite naked. There are 
persons on the watch, also, to prevent any diamonds being con- 
cealed. ‘The famous diamond of the Great Mogul was found in the 
neighborhood of Gani or Coulour, about seven days’ journey from 
Golconda. This mine was discovered one hundred and fifty years 
ago, by a peasant, who was digging, and met with a diamond of 
twenty-five carats’ weight. That of the Great Mogul weighed, 
before it was cut, nearly eight hundred carats. It is not common to 
find them above the weight of from ten to forty. There are fre- 
quently sixty thousand persons employed at this mine. When they 
find a spot which appears likely to afford diamonds, they begin, in 
some place near at hand, to form a cistern, or pool with clay; into 
this is brought the earth which the men have dug out of the ap- 
pointed spot. Here, with water, they loosen the earth, and permit 
the lighter mud to run off. The stony substances which remain 
after the earthy particles are washed away, are sifted, and then ex- 
amined in a bright noon-day light, which is reflected by the dia- 
monds, and exposes them at once. Those who are accustomed to 
the business can sometimes detect the diamonds by the nice feeling 
of their fingers. 

The river Succudan, in the island of Borneo, is said to abound in 
diamonds; but strangers are not permitted to go thither. Now and 
then, however, by great cunning and caution, some very excellent 
stones have been obtained by the Dutch, and sold at Batavia. 

Diamonds were first found in Brazil in 1728. The negroes, 
who were condemned to search for gold, often found, among the 
sand and gravel, little bright stones, which, after examination, 
proved to be diamonds of very great value. The place is called 
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Cerro-do-frio, and is north of Villa Rica. At the river Yigit-on- 
hou-ha, however, is the most important of the Brazilian mines. The 
course of the river is impeded by a bank made by the miners, with 
thousands of bags of sand. The pools thus formed are pumped dry; 
the mud of the river is washed away, and the earth, in which they 
expect to find diamonds, is taken out and carried away for washing 
and searching. They erect a kind of shed of upright posts sup- 
porting a thatched roof to shelter the negroes while at work. 
Through the middle of this shed a current of water is made to flow, 
for washing the earth which is about to be searched. On the sides 
of the stream are wooden troughs, each about a yard wide; and in 
every trough is a negro slave with a rake prepared for the purpose. 
The earth is then put in, about a bushel at a time, and a small 
stream of water let on. It is raked over and over, until the light 
earth is wholly washed away, and a sort of gravel only remains. 
Overseers, seated in chairs with-whips, are appointed to watch the 
process, and to see that the negroes do not conceal the diamonds. 
If a negro finds a diamond that weighs seventeen and a half carats, 
he is immediately set at liberty for life. He also receives a present 
of new clothes, and may work on his own account if he pleases. 

It is remarkable that diamonds are of the same substance as char- 
coal. To many persons it must appear incredible, that the darkest 
and brightest substances in nature are so nearly allied. Such, 
however, is the fact. 


Anecdote of an Egyptian Governor. 


A mercuant, who had been ruined by taxation, one day observed 
to me, — “ Listen to the following story. You will recognize in it the 
image of the justice of Mohammed Ali, on whom be the curse of 
God! There lived at Menouf a rich manufacturer of silk. One 
night a robber broke into his house. Having no light with him, 
this malefactor ran his eye against a nail, which stuck out from the 
wall, and blinded himself. Discomfited by this accident, he got out 
of the house as well as he could, whilst the manufacturer still slept. 
Next day the robber went to complain to the governor of Cairo, 


Zz 
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whose name was Haraos; he told him that the manufacturer of silk 
had put him to sleep in a room, in the wall of which were nails, and 
that, being without a candle, he had knocked out his eye. The 
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governor ordered the manufacturer to be brought before him, and said, 
‘When a man sticks nails in the walls of his house, he must take 
care and give a light to those who come and ask hospitality of him. 
You have not done so, and justice requires that my cawass thrust 
out your eye, as one of your nails has thrust out the eye of this 
man. That’s all.’ 

‘‘¢ But I do not know this man; I have never seen him.’ 

“¢ Silence!’ exclaimed the governor. ‘Guards, seize this manu- 
facturer, and thrust a nail into his eye.’ 

“* A moment! a moment!’ cried the inhabitant of Menouf. ‘My 
neighbor is a man who passes his life in shooting birds upon the 
river Nile; one eye is enough for him; shall I bring him before 
you ?’ 
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«Very good,’ said Haraos. 

“The hunter was accordingly brought to Cairo, where his eye 
was thrust out. The responsibility by Mohammed Ali is nothing 
else — what I can’t pay, my neighbor must. In this way we are 
both ruined at the same time.” 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER III. 


Arter the circling eddies of the Noss had been safely passed by 
our adventurous party, they headed their boat directly for the 
Hang Cliff. 

The breeze having freshened, the oars were taken in, and all, in 
excellent humor, fell to speculating about the account the jolly shep- 
herd would give of his flock on his returmhome. After considera- 
ble merriment, Maurice proposed that they ought to express a little 
substantial sympathy for him, and suggested that a hat be passed 
about now for a sixpence from each one of the company. 

To this they unanimously agreed, and Alf was appointed to take 
up the collection. This he did, saying, he wished he “had Sam’s 
cap for the business.” Maurice was asked to let Sam know that 
the loss he had suffered by his imprudent morning’s recognition, 
they were glad, in part, to bear; and the cradle was forgotten for 
that day. 

They had now come within half a mile of the rocky island, whose 
sides rose like lofty battlements from the ocean. Already clouds of 
sea-fowl were seen; now descending and skimming along upon the 
waves, seizing occasionally a fish, and then rising again, to rest 
upon the shelving rocks, where they would sit in rows, and make 
the air hideous with their wild and continuous cries. 

« Look, neighbors,” said John Curran, whose knowledge of every 
object of interest about Shetland was extensive, “look, there is the 
‘ Orkney Man’s Harbor.’ That cavern which you see, boys, is high 
and wide enough to admit a brig’s mainsail; and, during the last 
war of England with France, an Orkney vessel escaped from 4 
French privateer, by disappearing in that dreadful cave. I knew 
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one of the crew well. He has often spoken of that double escape, 
for their capture by the privateer had seemed inevitable ; and no ves- 
sel, before or since, has ever dared to venture into that unknown and 
dangerous vault.” 

He said, they fell in with the Frenchman fifty leagues south of 
the island, and crowded all sail to escape, as soon as the character 
of the stranger was discovered. The captain’s wife being on board, 
he felt unusually anxious to avoid a collision, for which, at best, 
they were ill provided. 

After a most desperate chase, during which the privateer’s guns 
had belched forth fire and smoke, and shot, which, owing to the roll- 
ing of the sea, had not once harmed the Orkneyman, the captain 
doubled that cape, where you see the breakers now, and just as a 
chain-shot cut down his top-mast, his vessel was lost sight of by the 
pursuers. They examined the coast hereabouts, and, probably con- 
cluding that their expected prey had struck and gone down, sailed 
for other waters. 

The Orkneyman got out his boats, and towed his vessel into day- 
light again, nowise dissatisfied at the result of the affair. Ever 
since then this place has been known as the Orkney Man’s Harbor. 

The ascent to the top of the island was made from a spot where 
it sloped irregularly to the water. Here the boat was soon fastened, 
and each of the party, having loaded himself with tackle or provis- 
ions, began to scramble up the rugged pathway. 

Having reached the top, they paused a few moments to gaze on 
the surrounding scene. 

To the north, the Noss island rose up majestically. In the east, 
a few vessels could be descried. In the south, the little harbor of 
Lerwick, with the town, was visible. And to the west, the island 
of Bressay, over which the smoke from their own peat-fires, at 
home, rose gently, sailing off to mingle with the clouds. 

‘‘Come, come,” said Ross, “let us be at our work soon, and be 
home early.” 

At this, they all started, and went across the island to the north- 
east side. Here the cliff was nearly perpendicular. Further south 


it projected over at the top. 
Shall we let the young folks try it, neighbor Ross ?” said Robert. 
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«Perhaps we had better,” was his reply. 

Robert assisted Maurice in securely fastening the bird-rope under 
his shoulders. The others did the same, and soon each of the three, 
who were to go down, provided with a bag and net, walked to the 
edge of the cliff, six hundred feet above the dashing waves, and the 
ropes being held, were let down, and down, among the alarmed sea- 
fowl. 

Maurice, seeing the birds flying away, and wishing to use his net 
before he searched for eggs, gave the string, which had descended 
by the side of the rope, three quick pulls, and was instantly dropped 
a dozen yards. Coming immediately before a crag where a number 
were sitting, he by great agility, succeeded in entangling three large 
geese in his net. After killing them, he fastened the string to their 
legs, and giving a signal to pal, had them soon above. 

Casting his eye upward, as they ascended, he saw young Ross 
in the midst of trouble. He had got his net over a northern diver, 
a very large and strong bird, of elegant plumage, and not often found. 

The bird was screeching, and making every effort to escape, 
while Alf, whirling on his rope, seemed unable to get his hands on 
to her. 

In this dilemma, Maurice discovered another diver, apparently her 
mate, flying towards him. He had hardly shouted, “ Take care, 
Alf!” before, with a scream of rage and defiance, the new comer 
dashed into Alf’s face, buffeting him with his wings most severely. 

As Maurice expected, Alf dropped his net as he shut his eyes, 
wondering what upon earth had got hold of him! 

Maurice set his own net pole against a rock, and gave himself a 
push under Alf just in time to snatch the net as it came sliding 
down by the side of the cliff. The fluttering of the entangled bird 
prevented its hanging. Swinging back to his former position, he 
killed the diver, and deposited it with the net in a crevice. 

Meantime, the angry bird, having wreaked his vengeance on the 
invader of his home, flew away, leaving Alf with torn cap and face, 
mouth sprinkled with feathers, and courage somewhat cooled. 
Looking down, he espied Maurice, who pleasantly saluted him 
with “ Well, friend fowler, we shall be obliged to pass a charity- 
box for you! Where's your net?” 
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“Qh! Maurice, I’ll make Sam divide his funds with me. I wish 
I had been buttered before I ever touched that savage!” 

“ She slipped from you as it was,” answered Maurice, “ but, Alf, 
look here, I have a pretty fair net here, which I have a mind to lend 
you, as you have been rather unfortunate; and I don’t care if you 
pass up that chick on your own account, too.” 

Poor Alf could hardly believe that Maurice had caught his net 
and game, being so far one side of him. He took it again, after 
some difficulty, and sent the diver up on his string. 

His father and brother above made a great outcry when they saw 
what they supposed he had done. 

‘There ain’t many boys in Shetland, I tell you,” said he, “ that 
can kill one of these tough critters!” 

All this time, Walter Curran had not been idle. Finding the old 
birds rather shy, he commenced filling his hooped bag with eggs. 
Every crag and projecting rock was occupied. A little sea-weed 
and moss, with some of the feathers from their own bodies for a soft 
lining, formed the nests, which contained from seven to eleven eggs, 
from two to two and a half inches long. Eight times had he sent 
it safely up already. 

As soon as Alf got his tackle arranged, he was let down lower ; 
and captured, as did Maurice, a large number of fat birds. 

At length, having become weary, they filled their bags with eggs, 
taking only fresh ones, and were drawn up. 

Alf’s father, eager to see his son, who had outdone the rest, pulled 
in the rope so fast, over the piece of smooth wood, placed on the 
edge to prevent the wearing of the rope, that it grew quite warm. 

Alf had to use both hands and feet, to escape being bruised by the 
rocks ; and Maurice, after hearing an ominous crash, looked towards 
him, and saw part of the contents of his bag streaming down from 
his sheepskin shoes ! 

Pretty soon they were all safely up, and seated on the stinted 
grass and moss, enjoying a sight of their game. 

They had, indeed, been very successful. Thirty plump birds lay 
before them, which would weigh from six to ten pounds apiece. 

Alfred got many compliments for the capture of the diver, which 
is the same bird known in the United States by the name of loon. 
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«“ Pass the honors over to Maurice,” he said; “he killed that one, 
while her mate came nigh killing me!” 

Just at this moment they were interrupted by a shout from a 
party on the eastern portion of the island, who were seen running 
to the edge, and looking over in evident consternation. 


tr amemtore teammate 





Banks of the River Nile. 





Here you see men and camels, and trees and tents, an account 
of which would be very interesting; but it is my design to tell you 
only of the river, which flows in their midst. At the time the Bible 
account of the Egyptians was given, they had not traced the Nile to 
its source; and their ignorance of its source is thought to have been 
one reason for their great veneration of the river. As but very lit- 
tle rain fell in Egypt, and yet the river continued to flow and peri- 
odically overflow, the people were held in mysterious wonder. 

The Nile is sometimes called the river of Egypt. Through the 
dangerous and indefatigable labors of Mr. Bruce, an English gen- 
i tleman, it has been ascertained that the permanent fountains of the 
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Nile are situated in the mountains of Abyssinia, and in the regions 
to the west and southwest of that country; and that the occasional 
inudations of the river are caused by the periodical rains which fall 
in those districts. 

Look upon your maps, if you have not a distinct impression of 
the location and course of this river. After having watered several 
kingdoms, it flows far into the kingdom of Goiam. Then it winds 
about from the east to the north, and then falls into Egypt at the 
cataracts, or waterfalls, over steep rocks of the length of two hun- 
dred feet. At the bottom of these rocks the Nile returns to its 
usual place, and thus flows through the valley of Egypt. The 
breadth of its channel is about a league. 

At eight miles below Grand Cairo, it is divided into two arms, 
which make a triangle, whose base is at the Mediterranean Sea, 
and which the Greeks call the Delta, because of its figure, J. 
These two arms are divided into others, which discharge themselves 
into the Mediterranean Sea, the distance of which from the top of 
the Delta is about sixty miles. 

The Egyptians paid divine honors to this river, and called it Ju- 
piter Nilus. Christians admire the river, and honor Him who made 
it. 

As I said before, very little rain ever falls in Egypt; never a suffi- 
cient quantity to fertilize the land; and were it not for the wonder- 
ful provision of this bountiful river, the country would be condemned 
to perpetual sterility. But as it is, the regularity of the flood, the 
deposite of rich soil from the water of the river, and the warmth of 
the climate, make it one of the most fertile countries in the world: 
the produce exceeds all the calculation of New England boys. 

It has, in consequence, been, in all ages, the granary of the east; 
and has on more than one occasion, an instance of which you will 
find in the history of Joseph, saved the neighboring countries from 


starvation. 


‘ Moses, my lad, what is meekness ?” 
“Tt is what gives smooth answers to rough questions.” 


“ Right ; you may go to the head.” 
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Dialogue between Lily and Mary about the Angels, 
i BY MARY FORRESTER. 


Mary. 
Sister Lily, can you tell 
Where the holy angels dwell? 
Is it very, very far, 
Up above the moon and star? 


Lily. 
Holy angels, sister dear, 
Dwell with little children here ; 
Every night and every day 
With the good they love to stay. 


Mary. 


Yet I never see them come, 
Never know when they go home, 
Never hear them speak to me, — 
Sister dear, how can it be? 


Lily. 
Mary, did you never hear 
Something whisper in your ear, 
‘** Don’t be naughty, never cry, 
God is looking from the sky ?’’ 


Mary. | 
Yes, indeed ; and it must be | 
That ’s the way they speak to me ; 
These are just the words they say, 
Many times in every day. 


Lily. 
And they kindly watch us, too, 
na When the flowers are wet with dew ; 
bt When we're tired, and go to sleep, 
. Angels then, our slumbers keep. a 
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Every night, and every day, 

When we work, and when we play, 
God’s good angels watch us still, 
Keeping us from every ill. 


When we ’re good, then they are glad ; 
Are we naughty, they are sad ; 

Should we very wicked grow, 

Then away from us they ’ll go. 


Mary. 
Oh, I would not have them go, 
I do love the angels so; 
I will never naughty be, 
So they ‘ll always stay with me. 


Filial Piety. 


“Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven: 
And if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refin’d and clear, 

A tear so limpid, and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
’'Tis that which pious fathers shed 


Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 
Lapy or THe LAKE. 


Durine the sanguinary period of the French revolution, when 
crimes and horrors were continually perpetrated, the sacred affec- 
tions of kindred and of friendship were often powerfully excited. 

One such instance occurred amid the terrified massacres of an age 
unparalleled in atrocity; when crowds of unfortunate persons were 
condemned unheard, and loaded cannon were directed to play upon 
them. Yet not only in France and its dependencies — among the 
instances of unflinching heroism and filial love, which La Vendée 
continually exhibited, but in the far-off West, in one of those unfor- 
tunate islands where the massacres of the reign of terror were 
acted on a less extended theatre. 
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An honest Creole, whose only crime consisted in possessing the 
inheritance of his ancestors, was denounced as inimical to the re- 
public, and sentenced to die with a crowd of his fellow-countrymen. 
But happily for this virtuous colonist, he was the father of a little 
girl, eminently endowed with courage, energy, and affection; and 
when the moment of separation from his family arrived, this cour- 
ageous child resolved to follow and share his sufferings, however 
terrible to her tender age, In vain did the father entreat his little 
Annette to remain at home, and the mother, with streaming eyes, 
seek to retain her child by force. Entreaties and commands were 
equally unavailing, and, rushing from the door, she continued to 
follow, at a little distance, the rough men who urged her unhappy 
father to the place of execution. Small time sufficed to place him 
in the foremost rank of the condemed; his eyes were blinded, and 
his hands tied together, while the executioners made ready those 
murderous engines which were soon to open a heavy fire of grape- 
shot upon the crowds who awaited their death in silence. 





But suddenly a little girl sprang forward, and her voice, tremu- 
lous with emotion, uttered the piercing cry of— “Oh! my father, 
my father!” The lookers on endeavored to snatch her from de- 
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struction, and those who were alike condemned to death, menaced 
the poor child, in order to drive her from among them. Annette 
hounded with light step towards her father, as she had been wont to 
do in happier days, when awaiting his welcome voice, and throwing 
her little arms around his neck, she waited to perish with the author 
of her days. 

“O my child, my dearest child! the cherished and only hope of 
thy wretched mother, now on the eve of widowhood,” exclaimed 
her trembling and weeping father, “I command, I conjure thee to 
go away.” 

‘No, papa, we will die together.” 

This unexpected incident disconcerted the director of the massa- 
cre. Perhaps he was himself a father, and the thought of his own 
children might arise within him. Certain it is, that his ferocious 
heart was softened; he ordered the Creole away, and commanded 
that he should be taken to prison with his child. Amid the rage of 
civil discord, and the alternate ascendency of contending factions, a 
brief respite was not unfrequently productive of the happiest conse- 
quences. Such was the case in the present instance. The face of 
affairs became changed; the father was restored to his family, and 
ceased not to speak with the tenderest emotion of his little daughter, 
then only ten years of age. 

Many who heard the tale, in after years, pleased themselves with 
thinking that the human heart is never completely insensible to the 
voice of nature. But the contrary has been unhappily evinced in 
those fearful tragedies which have so often disgraced its history, 
in which the tears of suffering innocence have vainly sought for 
sympathy and compassion. We cannot, therefore, attribute so won- 
derful a deliverance to those innate principles of virtue and benevo- 
lence, which are thought by some incapable of being totally eradi- 
cated in the breast of even the most atrocious and sanguinary. We 
must rather give to Him the glory, in whose hands are the hearts of 
men; and who, in preserving the life of a virtuous individual, has 
permitted to all young people a beautiful and impressive instance 
of the reward of filial piety. 
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Sammy and Willie. 
BY COUSIN MARY. 


SamveEt and William were two little boys of about the same age. 
They lived in the same village, and onthe same street. Perhaps 
we ought to tell our little readers that this village had only two 
streets, — one running north and south, without stopping at all; 
and the other running east and west, terminates at one end by the 
meeting-house, and at the other by the mill pond. Sammy was a 
gentle, blue-eyed boy, who made but little trouble, either for himself 
or others. Not so Willie. The neighbors used to call him “rat- 
tling, roaring Bill.” In the morning, when the bright sun was 
shining over the green hills, and the sweet buds were preparing to 
bloom, Willie would be scrambling out of bed and down stairs (as 
often head foremost as any way.) Oh, in such a hurry, a world of 
business on his little hands, and no time to do it in! And what was 
the reason? Perhaps I cannot better tell you, than by writing 
down a dialogue between him and Sammy. 

Willie. Sam! come here, do, I beg you, just a minute. 
clare, I shall be late to school again, to-day. 

Sammy. I can help you just five minutes, Willie, if you will tell 
me quick what todo. I have not had a “tardy mark” this sum- 
mer ; I should be sorry to get one. 

Willie. Well, then, just finish weeding that bed for me. No, 
hoe that row out, if you please. Or, Sammy, just run and drive 
those sheep out of the field ; father told me to do it long ago, but | 
could n’t find time. Don’t stop to finish weeding now, Sammy. 

Sammy. Oh yes, I must, or I shall break my rule, “ One thing 
ata time.” That’s my rule; I never break it. 

Willie. Guess, if you lived here, you’d have to break your rule 


or your neck. 
Sammy. I have finished the flower bed, and will now boe the 


I de- 


row. 
Willie. How fast you work! I have n’t done a thing yet, only 


stand and talk. 
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Sammy. There, that is done. Get your hat and books while I 
drive out the sheep. 

In a few moments the little boys were on their way to school, 
while Willie, who had received a new idea, began to talk of Sam- 
my’s rule. 

Willie. How do you manage to keep a rule like that, Sam? I'll 
tell you what, sir, if you had as much to do as I have you could n’t 
do it. ‘One thing ata time,” indeed! I never did one thing at a 
time since I was born; I can’t stop for that. 

Sammy. But don’t you have to finish what you begin ? 

Willie. Be sure I do; father is mighty particular. Everything 
has to be done ; but there is no such thing as doing one thing ata 
time; ’t would take forever. Your father don’t make you drive so. 

Sammy. How much had you to do this morning, Willie ? 

Willie. Why, in the first place, I had to get up, and eat my 
breakfast. 

Sammy. Oh, I meant work. 

Willie. Don’t you call that work ? I call it about as hard work 
as a fellow can do, that of getting up in the morning. 

Sammy. And eating his breakfast, eh ? 

Willie. Why, as to that, if a body could have an hour or so for 
this business, it would n’t be so hard ; but I can’t spend time to eat. 
[ never get up from the table without thinking it is a mercy that I 
have n’t been choked to death. But I must tell you what father 
gave me to do. First, then, I had to drive the cows to pasture, then 
get my geography, then I had to weed that bed, and hoe that row, 
and —and drive out the sheep. Now, tell me, what you had to do. 

Sammy. I took time to get up and dress myself, to read a chap- 
ter in my little Testament, and say my morning prayer; I ate my 
breakfast, without choking, went half a mile on an errand for 
mother, and studied my lessons on the way. 

Willie. Then you broke your rule; that was doing more than 
one thing at a time. 

Sammy. Oh no, sir! we can make our minds work with our 
hands and our feet, and they will be no hindrance one to the other. 
When I came home, I hoed two rows, helped Kezzy churn, turned 
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Sammy and Willie. 
BY COUSIN MARY. 


Samvet and William were two little boys of about the same age, 
They lived in the same village, and onthe same street. Perhaps 
we ought to tell our little readers that this village had only two 
streets, — one running north and south, without stopping at all; 
and the other running east and west, terminates at one end by the 
meeting-house, and at the other by the mill pond. Sammy was a 
gentle, blue-eyed boy, who made but little trouble, either for himself 
or others. Not so Willie. The neighbors used to call him “ rat- 
tling, roaring Bill.” In the morning, when the bright sun was 
shining over the green hills, and the sweet buds were preparing to 
bloom, Willie would be scrambling out of bed and down stairs (as 
often head foremost as any way.) Oh, in such a hurry, a world of 
business on his little hands, and no time to do it in! And what was 
the reason? Perhaps I cannot better tell you, than by writing 
down a dialogue between him and Sammy. 

Willie. Sam! come here, do, I beg you, just a minute. I de- 
clare, I shall be late to school again, to-day. 

Sammy. Ican help you just five minutes, Willie, if you will tell 
me quick what todo. I have not had a “tardy mark” this sum- 
mer ; I should be sorry to get one. 

Willie. Well, then, just finish weeding that bed for me. No, 
hoe that row out, if you please. Or, Sammy, just run and drive 
those sheep out of the field; father told me to do it long ago, but | 
could n’t find time. Don’t stop to finish weeding now, Sammy. 

Sammy. Oh yes, I must, or I shall break my rule, “ One thing 
ata time.” That’s my rule; I never break it. 

Willie. Guess, if you lived here, you’d have to break your rule 
or your neck. 

Sammy. I have finished the flower bed, and will now hoe the 
row. 

Willie. How fast you work! I have n’t done a thing yet, only 
stand and talk. 
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Sammy. There, that is done. Get your hat and books while I 
drive out the sheep. 

In a few moments the little boys were on their way to school, 
while Willie, who had received a new idea, began to talk of Sam- 
my’s rule. 

Willie. How do you manage to keep a rule like that, Sam? I'll 
tell you what, sir, if you had as much to do as J have you could n’t 
do it. “One thing at a time,” indeed! I never did one thing at a 
time since I was born; I can’t stop for that. 

Sammy. But don’t you have to finish what you begin ? 

Willie. Be sure I do; father is mighty particular. Everything 
has to be done ; but there is no such thing as doing one thing ata 
time; *t would take forever. Your father don’t make you drive so. 

Sammy. How much had you to do this morning, Willie ? 

Willie. Why, in the first place, I had to get up, and eat my 
breakfast. 

Sammy. Oh, I meant work. 

Willie. Don’t you call that work ? I call it about as hard work 
as a fellow can do, that of getting up in the morning. 

Sammy. And eating his breakfast, eh ? 

Willie. Why, as to that, if a body could have an hour or so for 
this business, it would n’t be so hard ; but I can’t spend time to eat. 
[ never get up from the table without thinking it is a mercy that I 
have n’t been choked to death. But I must tell you what father 
gave me to do. First, then, I had to drive the cows to pasture, then 
get my geography, then I had to weed that bed, and hoe that row, 
and —and drive out the sheep. Now, tell me, what you had to do. 

Sammy. I took time to get up and dress myself, to read a chap- 
ter in my little Testament, and say my morning prayer; I ate my 
breakfast, without choking, went half a mile on an errand for 
mother, and studied my lessons on the way. 

Willie. Then you broke your rule; that was doing more than 
one thing at a time. 

Sammy. Oh no, sir! we can make our minds work with our 
hands and our feet, and they will be no hindrance one to the other. 
When I came home, I hoed two rows, helped Kezzy churn, turned 
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the grindstone half an hour, and read half an hour to poor old 
grandmother. 


Willie. How could you do so much ? 

Sammy. By setting right about it; doing one thing at a time, 
and keeping at it till all was done. 

Willie. I declare! I must learn that rule of yours; it’s capital. 

Sammy. Easier learned than practised, Willie ; but once learned, 
and practised, not often broken. 


Third Letter from China. 


My pear Uncre:— You charge me to communicate to you all 
the “ information” I collect, respecting the “Celestial Empire ;” 
and although, I know very well, it is more on my account than your 
own, that you desire it, I will comply strictly with your request, and 
hope you will have the satisfaction of finding that I have spent my 
time in something better than amusement since we parted. 

The country of China forms the southeastern corner of the Asi- 
atic continent; it lies between the 98th and 123d meridians of E. 
longitude ; its area is about three fourths as large as the United 
States, but twenty-six times greater than that of England and 
Wales combined. Of course, the climate varies greatly in this wide 
extent of territory, and owing to the peculiar location of China upon 
the Eastern continent, the variations of temperature during the dif- 
ferent seasons are much greater than in most countries. In the in- 
teresting works of Humboldt, it is proved that the Eastern portion 
of all large divisions of land is liable to far greater extremes of heat 
and cold than are felt in the middle and western parts of the same 
territory. Our own New England climate, with its winter rigors 
and summer heats, may be contrasted with the even temperature o! 
the vine-clad regions of sunny Spain and Italy, in the same latitude ; 
or we may go to where “rolls the Oregon,” and find, upon the same 
parallel with ourselves, a clime where domestic animals find their 
living in the open air through the whole year, and where real win- 
ter is unknown. Whatever be the cause of such difference of cli- 
mate, the effect is strikingly exhibited in China. At Pekin, the 
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rivers are frozen for three or four months together, while in summer 
the thermometer ranges from 90° to 110° ; yet how many emigrants, 
who enjoy our hospitality, grumble about the unparalleled varia- 
tions of our climate. 

At Canton, within the torrid zone, a fall of two and one half 
inches of snow occurred in 1835, though in the same city the poor- 
er inhabitants are forced by police regulations to sleep out of doors in 
summer, to avoid certain suffocation, in their close huts, from the 
heat and want of ventilation. 

Owing, probably, to this extreme variability of climate, but few 
animals, excepting those who wear the human form, are to be found 
in this country. Beasts of prey are nearly unknown. The lion is 
as little known as in New England; and the tiger, though some- 
times seen in the parts near Bengal, finds little congenial to his taste 
in the Celestial tea-gardens. A small, but very fierce, species of 
wild-cat is found near Canton; but poor Felis, instead of feasting 
upon the lords of creation, is herself captured for the table. With 
the exception of a tribe of bears, that suck their paws with sullen 
dignity in the coldest section of the country, no other wild beasts are 
to be found. Every village, however, on the approach of a stran- 
ger, can muster an army of dogs — large, but not formidable — that 
with a most profuse expenditure of breath, endeavor, like their mas- 
ters, to frighten away the approaching foreigner. These curs are 
uniformly of one species of spaniel, differing only in color. They 
are raised for the table, and are eaten with avidity by all classes of 
the Chinese. No dinner of ceremony is thought complete without 
this dainty dish-—ihe roasted dog holding the same rank at the 
feast of the Celestials that the pig or turkey enjoys among the 
‘‘ barbarians ” of our country. 

A somewhat familiar anecdote has been told me here so many 
times, and on so good authority, that I will venture to repeat it, even 
at the risk of wearying you. 

About thirty years ago, a foreign ambassador accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with a Chinese officer of high rank. He had heard so 
much of the strange dishes of the country, that he could not screw 
up his resolution to taste one of them, and was likely to starve in 
plenty, when to his great joy he saw what he supposed to be a 
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roasted duck, on which he dined with great relish. When his dip. 
ner was nearly finished, seeing his host look at him with satisfac. 
tion, as he concluded his savory repast, he pointed to the dish, and, 
with a look of commendation, exclaimed, »‘Quack, quack?” With a 
slight shake of the head, and a smile expressive of the conscious- 
ness that the answer would please, the host answered, “ Bow, 


wow!” 

But few domestic animals are used in China. A species of buf- 
falo draws the plough for the farmer, and gives milk for the dairy. 
They have here a species of sheep, with tails which are flat, and s0 
large, that, it is said, they sometimes weigh thirty pounds. 

Beasts of burden are seldom used, as the superabundant popula- 
tion has caused human labor to take the place of all other. 

The number of inhabitants is estimated at 400,000,000, which 
is 268 persons to a square mile. This is not much thicker than the 
population of England, but it is far more dense than that of our own 
country. It is obvious that, with such a population, no land can be 
spared for grazing, and, also, that the poorer classes must perform 
the labor usually done by beasts of burden, to earn themselves food 
— and such food as the poorest beggars in our streets would throw 
away with disgust. The carriage of all heavy burdens, and also 
of passengers over the canals and highways, is performed by human 
beings. 

To help fill the great number of mouths, the Chinese engage in 
fishing to a great extent; and they often make use of a singular 
auxiliary. A remarkable bird, called the fishing cormorant, is found 
near the fishing districts, in a wild state. These cormorants assem- 
ble on the sea-shore in great flocks, or fishing parties, and manage 
their business in a very ingenious manner. A sufficient number of 
them form a semicircle, enclosing a large segment of the fishing 
ground, and while some flap their large wings and utter frightful 
cries, others plunge repeatedly under the water, and drive the af- 
frighted fish to the shallow part of the shore, where the cormorants 
can feast on them at leisure. ‘The Chinese domesticate these birds, 
and teach them to catch fish and bring them to the boat of their 
owners. They are prevented from swallowing their prey, by a ring 
around the neck. After they have caught enough to satisfy their 
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employers, the ring is taken off, and they are allowed to fish “on 
their own hook,” as the countryman fired his old fowling-piece at 
Bunker Hill. 

Though poor in animals, China is very affluent in vegetable pro- 
ductions. The flowers are very rich and beautiful, and some of the 
trees are singularly useful, supplying the natives with many of the 
necessaries of life. The tallow tree is a tall instance of this. Its 
pith is ground and used for flour. Besides this, the tree produces 
large pods, or capsules, which, when ripe, burst open and display 
within three seeds, each coated with pure, snow-white tallow, and a 
quantity of limpid oil. In this way the Chinese are supplied with 
light, when otherwise, from the scarcity of cattle and dislike of com- 
merce, they would be in danger of passing their nights in darkness. 

The bamboo is also a very valuable plant to this people. It 
grows to the height of 40 or 50 feet, and varies from the size of a 
pipe-stem to the diameter of seven inches. It is from this that our 
canes, fishing-rods, chairs, &c., are made; and from it the Chinese 
make houses, furniture, food and clothing, masts, sails, spars and 
cordage, stationery, confectionery, domestic utensils, fancy articles, 
farming tools, and warlike and scientific instruments; while, by a 
vigorous use of its smaller rods, the whole nation, from the highest 
mandarin down, is chastised into perfect order and submission, 
whether in nursery, school-room, market, camp, or court. What 
would a Chinese be without the bamboo ? 

Rice is all important to the people of this country, and great at- 
tention is paid to its cultivation. After one crop is taken off the field 
they burn the stubble and leave the ashes on the ground for ma- 
nure. The piece of ground intended for sowing is enclosed by a 
bank of earth, so that it may be capable of holding water; the rice 
is then strewed over it and the water let in. I am speaking now of 
the rice fields on the banks of the river Tigris, where they may be 
seen enclosed in this manner, and thrown up in ridges wide enough 
from each other to allow a boat to pass between them. The rice 
soon starts up and the paddy fields (as they are called here) appear 
ribbed all over, with bright-green, grass-like blades, springing from 
the tops of the ridges. 

After the blades have grown a few inches high, the plants are 
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taken up, the green shoots cut off, and the roots transplanted into 
ground previously prepared for it. ‘This is done in the early part 
of spring, and the summer sun brings the rice to perfection. 

Through the centre of each rice-field may be seen a broad, straight 
path, covered with flagstones, cutting across the ridges. This is 
called the causeway, and leads to the quay, on the river. 

There are two harvests in a year; the first about the end of May, 
the last in October. The reapers wade into the mud, between the 
rows of rice, and cut the stalks with small sickles. Great numbers 
of the poorer people stand ready to take it and carry it in their arms 
to the causeway. 

In some places it is impossible to keep out the water, at high 
tides, as the fields are below the bed of the river, and the soil is 
slimy, and not well fitted for dykes. When the water breaks into 
a field the rice is reaped by floating workmen. They go about, one 
at a time, in small boats, which they push in among the rows of rice, 
which they cut and put carefully into larger boats, which follow to 
receive it. So many people, popping in and out of the little watery 
paths, between the rows, with their little odd-looking boats, form a 
very singular sight. 

The men, who take the rice from the boats, place it on the cause- 
way so carefully that not even a straw appears to be out of place. 
These rows are taken up and carried from the causeway to the 
boats, at the quay, in a kind of machine peculiar to this country, (as 
far as I know,) and being the most common vehicle for carrying 
burdens. Two pieces of large bamboo are tied together, making a 
cross, and a piece of strong bamboo cord being fastened to each end 
of the cross pieces, the cords are all brought together and tied to the 
end of a long piece of the bamboo, which is carried across the 
shoulders, with one of these things at each end, looking not unlike 
the large scales which are seen in the old-fashioned stores on the 
wharves. 

The long stalks of rice are laid across these forms, and fastened 
securely, when the man of burden goes off at a sort of jog-trot, not 
appearing to be much annoyed by the weight of his load. 

After the reapers have left a field it is covered with gleaners, and 
after these have collected all the scattered heads of rice, which are 
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on the ground, another set of gleaners are turned in, who manage 
to pick up a very good living out of the mud. 

(There, Jonn Emery, you must stop here. We will take the rest 
of your long yarn the first opportunity. Keep writing; I like your 
letters very much. | M. F.] 


A Chat with my Correspondents. 


Our chat was fairly crowded out last month. What with the 
favors of my old friends, in the shape of long communications, the 
short sticks of the printers, and the thirty-two-page fence around my 
premises, I had not room even to say “‘ your pardon, kind readers ;” 
and so I suppose I must make up for lost time in this number. Ev- 
erybody has their whims. One will not be deprived of his dinner, 
another of his afternoon nap, and soon. Old Mark is determined 
not to lose his gossip with the young folks. 

Some time ago, I suggested to my friends, who write me letters, 
to add short and simple descriptions of their villages, together with 
such objects of nature or art as are worth noticing. While it would 
learn you to write letters properly, you would be gaining knowledge 
in various ways besides. I have only received a very few letters of 
the kind, I am sorry to say. Most of my little friends who write, 
send enigmas. Now, although a few in each number are highly ap- 
propriate, still aJ2 enigmas would make but a poor magazine. Read 
the following account of Concord, Mass. —old Concord, as it is some- 
times called — and See if it does not interest you. I received it a few 
days since from one of my subscribers living there ; and, although 
she may think it uninteresting, J think it far otherwise. 


Concorp, June 20, 1848. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

I have thought for some time that I would write you a long letter, and tell 
you all about my native town. Perhaps what I shall say of it will lead you to 
think me prejudiced strongly in its favor. Well, my dear sir, why should n’t 
Ibe? I read not long since about a race of people called Laplanders, who 
have a six weeks’ summer, and think their country the most delightful in the 
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world! Why should n’t I, then, speak in praise of this ancient and interest- 
ing town! 

My father has seemed gratified by the interest which I have always felt in 
discovering objects of interest near at home. He says he admires to see chil- 
dren try to inform themselves about the early history and condition of the 
first settlers ; for, by doing so, he believes they will be made more fully to re- 
alize the worth of privileges often too lightly esteemed. 

Have you ever seen ‘‘ The History of Concord,’”’ written by Mr. Lemuel 
Shattuck, Mr. Forrester? It is a very interesting book, indeed. And then 
‘* Barber’s Historical Collections’’ contain much valuable matter, beside, 
about Concord. When I was ten years old, (I’m fifteen now,) I went with 
father one afternoon to see an old blind man, who had been a soldier in the 
Revolution. He was far more interesting to me than either of the books I 
have mentioned, for he told such pathetic stories about the hunger which 
the army often endured ; of the poor men at one time obliged, many of them, 
to march barefooted through a December snow, when they could be tracked 
by blood Jeft in their foot-prints! But when he spoke, with tears in his 
sightless eyes, of being entrusted with a dying message to a poor widow, 
whose only son, a fine, manly youth, had fallen at his side, 1 was deeply 
affected. 

I went often to see that poor man afterwards. He always thanked me for 
the flowers I carried, and called me his little grand-daughter, and told me 
stories of his early days, and of the friends he had loved when young like 
me. 

The old man is dead now. He has gone where ‘‘ the sound of battle never 
comes, and the tread of armies is never heard.’’ 

But to the early history. Concord was purchased, in 1635, of an Indian 
squaw, who it seems did not set a very high value on these ‘ broad acres.” 
There are many garden spots now which would sell for much more than 
what satisfied her. 

A canoe-load of the Englishmen’s goods, wampum, knives, hatchets, 
hoes, chintz, and cotton cloth, bought our whole town, whose limits were 
once much wider than now. 

It appears that this spot was selected for a settlement on account of the 
fertility of the soil and of the abundance of fish. 

In those early days, before anything had been raised from their lands, it 
seems to me they must have valued the shad, which were caught in great 
numbers. Indeed, not only did they eat these fish, but used them plentifully 
for manure ; putting one to every hill of corn. 

In an old book, published about this time, the condition of the poor settlers 
is graphically described. I always laugh at the spelling! It says, — 
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«‘ The land they purchase of the Indians and with much difficulties travel - 
ling through unknowne woods and through waterey swamps, they discover the 
fitnesse of the place; sometimes passing through the thickets where their 
hands are forced to make way for their bodies passage, and their feete clam- 
bering over the crossed trees, which when they missed they sunke into an 
uncertaine bottome in water and wade up to their knees, tumbling sometimes 
higher and sometimes lower. Wearied with this toile they at end of this 
meete with a scorching plaine, yet not so plaine, but that the ragged bushes 
scratch their legs fouly even to wearing their stockings to the bare skin in two 
or three hours. If they be not otherwise not well defended with bootees or 
buskings, their flesh will be torne. Some of them being forced to pass with- 
out farther provision have had the bloud trickle downe at every step.’ 

But still, these dauntless men and women, forsaking the comforts, and 
many of them the luxuries of life, in the old world, their childhood’s happy 
homes, and the graves of their fathers, cheered and sustained by the hope of 
liberty, and the prospect of leaving that blessed inheritance to their children, 
overcame every obstacle, and lived lives, in this the land of their adoption, 
which deserve our admiration and gratitude. 

Many people visit Concord every year to see the battle-ground —the first 
place where the British army met the Americans in a body, who compelled 


them to a hasty retreat. 


It is a spot of peculiar beauty. The Concord river flows noiselessly by 
the green banks where they fell, as if unwilling to break the stillness of such 
hallowed ground. The same old oaks stand there, that shook in that human 


tempest then. 


“T oft have strayed at twilight there, 
And thought that in the very air 
There was a strange and saddening spell, 
More potent far than words can tell.” 


A handsome monument marks this memorable spot, on which is this inscrip- 
tion. 

‘* Here, on the 19th of April, 1775, was made the first forcible resistance 
to British aggression. On the opposite bank stood the American militia. 
Here stood the invading army, and on this spot the first of the enemy fell in 
the war of that Revolution, which gave Independence to these United States. 
In gratitude to Gop, and in the love of Freedom, this monument was erected 
A. D., 1836.” 

The graves of the British soldiers who fell here, are near, marked by sim- 
ple stones. 

But, Mr. Forrester, I fear I have wearied you with such a long letter. If 


you desire it, I may write to you again, and tell you of some other things. 
Heten — 
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Now I do not suppose that all could write upon the same, or sim- 
ilar subjects, nor is it to be desired; for in the great variety of sub- 
jects, as there naturally would be brought forward, would consist 
the chief value and interest. 


N———,, Mass., May 7. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

Though I have not been a subscriber to your interesting little magazine 
quite as long as some of your class in chirography, yet I feel much interested 
in it. I think a dollar could not be more profitably spent. Please to inform 
me whether you have any fiction in it or not. If I am not mistaken, the an- 
swer to the charade from S. W. A., is a candlestick. N.N.’s enigma is 
‘* cold water.’”?’ H.C.S.’s enigma is ‘‘ John Quincy Adams ;” and A. 
E.’s, I think, is ‘‘ Magnetic Telegraph.” 

And now, Mr. Forrester, I will give you a conundrum of my own, which, 
if you think worthy, you may insert in the Magazine. I suppose, I am too 
late for the May number. If I have made any mistake in the conundruin, 
please to inform me, that I may avoid such errors in future. 

You will please not to insert this letter, but the conundrum, if you please. 
And now, Mr. Forrester, 

I remain your friend truly, ti. ee Wes 


ConuNDRUM. 
Why is an almanac like a certain tree in the north of Africa? 


C. T. W.’s answers are all right, and his conundrum a good one. 
Notwithstanding his modest request, I must publish his letter, which 
is written in a very neat, handsome hand. 

I have received letters from Emma A. B., D. F., H. O. C., Dan- 
iel, Laura, C. G. T., and B. 8. B. John F. F. also writes, but he 
has forgotten to pay the postage, 

Here are a few riddles, charades, &c. : 


Enicma or Seven Lerrers. 
My 1, 2, is a male. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a female. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a brave man. 
My I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is a brave woman. H. W. H. 
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CHARADE. 


My first is what all trees contain, 

My last is where the lark doth fly ; 

My whole's a favorite martial tune, 

That Boston bands do often play. H. W. H. 


My first the merry school-boys prize, 

As bounding in the air, it flies; 

But, though ‘tis harmless in their hands, 
It lays the warrior on the sands. 


My second is the merchant’s friend, 

Is often used to buy or lend ; 

"T is used in giving ships their freight, 
In short, it is a kind of weight. 


My third you ’ll find a mine of wealth, 
In it the poor man drinks his health ; 
Far better seek it, and resign 

Your treacherous glass, your ruby wine. 


My whole is visited from far, 

Its beauty is without a mar ; 

No bloated drunkards haunt this place, 
Their very memory is effaced. 


Mr. Eprror :—I propose to send you for insertion in the ‘‘ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine,’’ some anecdotes of the aboriginal inhabitants of this coun- 
try. I shall not undertake to tell anything that has not been told before, but 
simply to relate, in my own language, such stories as I have either read, or 
heard narrated, many of which will no doubt be new to your readers. 

Yours with respect, 


C——_—_—_., N. H., June, 1848. 2. es ee 
Tue Disnonest Traper, THE INDIAN, AND THE Powper Crop. 


A white trader once sold to an Indian a quantity of gunpowder ; telling 
him, at the same time, that if it was sown in the ground, it would grow like 
grain. The Indian, who fully believed the story, went home, and after care- 
fully preparing the ground, sowed the whole of his new grain, much pleased 
to think that he could now raise his own powder, and not have to purchase it 
of the ‘* pale faces.”’ He frequently went to the field to see how the powder 
would look when it came up; but week after week passed away, and nothing 
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did he see of it. Finally, fall came, and his powder crop not having grown, 

he found out the deception which had been practised upon him, and deter- 
} 7° mined to be revenged. He went to the store of the trader who had cheated 
} him, (who had forgotten the trick,) and purchased a large amount of goods 

upon credit, promising to pay for them on a certain day. The day which the 

Indian had set for payment having passed by, and he not making his appear- 
4 ance, the white man went to his wigwam, to demand payment for his goods. 
i The Indian, looking him shrewdly in the eye, with such a look as only an 
Indian can put on, said, ‘‘ When me powder crop grow, den me pay you.” 
He had said enough ; the trader instantly remembered the trick he had played 
the poor Indian, and never again asked him to pay for the goods. 





nee athe : 


Wuat 1s Branpy MADE or? 


A chief of the Ottaway Indians, called White John, being once asked 
ah what he thought brandy to be made of, answered, that he believed it must be 
i made of hearts and tongues ; for when he had drank plentifully of it he felt 
he as if he had a thousand hearts, and could talk much faster, louder, and longer 
) than when sober. 





A correspondent has sent me the following puzzler, which I think 
will be good exercise for the young folks. See how many readers 
will guess it right. 


A person went into a shoemaker’s shop to purchase a pair of boots. The 
price was three dollars, and he gave the shoemaker a ten dollar bill, which 
he was obliged to get changed in an adjoining store. After the purchaser 
had been gone some time the merchant discovered that the ten dollar bill was 
counterfeit, and he at once returned it to the shoemaker, who gave him good 
money for it. Now the question is, how much did the shoemaker lose ? 





Awnacrams. Names or Streets 1n Bosron. 





1. Snowing hat. 4. O, dean. 

2. Teats. 5. No tea. 

3. Ce salt. 6. Recent. 
CoNUNDRUMS. 


1. What part of a ship is like a farmer? 
2. When does a dog’s tail go before him? 
3. Why is a rider in a certain vehicle like a room in a ship? 
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Sketches in Natural History. 
NUMBER SIX. 
THE COMMON SHOVELLER. 


Tus beautiful and interesting duck belongs to that class of swim- 
ming birds called Anatide. Their dwellings are upon the waters, 
from which they derive their support. Around the margins of these 
waters they hatch and rear their young. 

The Shoveller is found in most countries bordering upon the 
ocean; though it is somewhat scarce compared with other ducks. 
It is rarely found a great distance at sea, though living almost 
entirely upon the water. If you walk along the sea-shore, in coun- 
tries where this bird is found, you will find its nest neatly stowed 
away under some overhanging cliff among the stones, or perhaps 
among a clump of bushes. The old birds change their colors once 
or twice during the year, and at some times they are hardly to be 
distinguished from some other birds, notwithstanding their gaudy 
colors. 

The Shoveller is highly esteemed for the table, and by many 
thought to be the best of all ducks or sea-fowls, for food. Whether 
such is the fact Iam unable to say; though I suspect, if the birds 
could be easily obtained, they would not be valued so highly. I 
have often noticed that whatever is scarce is generally held in high 
esteem, without regard to its real value. 


Wuen certain persons abuse, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters they admire. We should often find this a question of 
much consolation. 

VOL. II. 3 
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School-houses. 


WE congratulate the boys and girls (Mr. Editor, why do you have 
the “ girls” go after the “ boys ?”*) on the increase of their comforts 
by the erection of so many neat and beautiful school-houses. 

The minds of children are so susceptible to impressions, good or 
bad, that whatever is familiar to them in childhood is remembered 
with wonderful distinctness after their heads are 


‘¢ Silvered o’er with age.”’ 


Therefore we would have them live all possible time amid harmonies 
where their hearts, without questioning, would yield a willing hom- 
age to the beautiful, which nature and man had placed around 
them. 

We are pained to hear a little urchin cry out, “ Please, ma’am, 
may I move my seat?” as a hot sun pours down upon his head 
its scalding rays, without even the shade of his little hat. We 
belong to that class, who believe that a blind shuts out something 
more than the sun, a source of vexation. Many are this summer 
enjoying the cool breeze coming in through the open windows, while 
the sun’s maddening glare is shut out, and a soothing, respectful 
shade thrown over them by neat Parisian blinds. 

However hot the day, the shelter of the umbrageous trees, and of 
windows thus furnished, enables them to con their lessons and 
recite them satisfactorily to their teacher. 

Having no headaches at night, they sing, with joyful hearts and 
glistening eyes, 

*¢ How sweet, when work is laid aside, 
And closed the doors of school, 


Among the spreading trees to hide, 
That shade the limpid pool.”’ 


Fact! we almost hear this charming song from one little com- 
pany whose hearts are filled with peace and love. Sing on! Mary, 


* It has been so from the beginning. —M. F. 
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and Harriet, and Ellen. Perhaps, in the years that are coming, for 
these are your happiest, there will be time enough for your tears ! 

Yes, the school-houses of Massachusetts, of New England, of the 
world, are growing better. Are the children? That’s a question 
for you, my young friends, who are especially favored, to answer. 

We made the acquaintance, last winter, of a very worthy man, 
who spent his early days in the interior of Maine. He gave us a 
laughable description of his youthful advantages. 

The school-house in summer,— pardon the Irishism,— was a darn ! 
Long benches, ranged up and down the barn floor, accommodated 
the children. Besides “reading and spelling,” they watched the 
swallows, who had numerous colonies under the rafters. 

One day a fat mouse, high up on a joist, seemed very solicitous to 
make a passage around a post, to another part of the barn. After 
running backward and forward a score of times, all eyes being upon 
him, in great glee, he ventured on the slippery post, and the next 
instant came somersetting down among the delighted children! 

As might be supposed, they were frequently a trifle disturbed by 
a load of hay, or such a matter, coming in, in which case a draft 
was made upon the largest boys, of course, to “ help take it away!” 
After the cart had gone, and order was restored, it cost the teacher 
some labor to keep the youngsters from catching grasshoppers ! 

During winter the school was “kept” in an old kitchen! The 
family, however, only occasionally did their cooking in the same 
room ! 

We say, let us have the best of school-houses, and the best of 
scholars in them. Eyes that sparkle and glisten with intelligence 
and truth, and hearts overflowing with humanity, love, and good 
will. B. 


Prascovie Lopouloff. 


From some very remarkable circumstances, this lady has been 
denominated the Herorne or Siweria. 

Her father was of noble blood, and was born in Hungary, where 
the chances of life had induced his parents to settle, though they 
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were originally from the Ukraine. When quite a young man he 
entered the service of Austria as an officer of the Black Huzzars. 
But he afterwards married a Russian lady, and adopted her country 
as his own. For years he served in the Russian army, and obtained 
honorable distinctions in several campaigns against the Turks. 

Some time after his return from these campaigns he was arrested, 
tried, and condemned to perpetual banishment in Siberia. His 
imputed crime has never been known. His trial was conducted in 
profound secrecy; and its record has since been lost. Lopouloff made 
thrilling appeals for a mitigation of this severe sentence, but they 
were of no avail. Himself, wife and infant daughter were driven 
with other prisoners to their penal residence. 

Siberia, as you have learned from your geographies, is a vast 
region of country extending more than three thousand miles from 
east to west, and about twelve hundred miles from north to south. 
It is one of the coldest and most disagreeable countries which is 
inhabited by man; hence, parts of it have been selected by Russian 
autocrats as penal settlements for criminals, who, according as their 
offences are great or small, are sent to the more frigid or the more 
genial of its localities. And you should know that it may be a 
crime in Russia to differ with the emperor in politics. 

To those whose crimes are of small magnitude, indulgences are 
granted, such as a very small pension, simply enough to assist them 
in keeping soul and body together, and allowing them to take their 
families into exile with them. These indulgences were granted to 
Lopouloff, from which fact we infer that his offence was not of great 
enormity. He was sent to the most genial district in Siberia— to 
the village called Ischam, which is in a province by the same name 
In this province the winters are intensely severe ; the snow generally 
covers the earth in September, and remains till May. But during 
the intervening months nature loses no opportunity; the trees 
become verdant and the fields are covered with crops with incredible 
despatch. During this favorable season men must be as active as 
nature. This gives the exiles some employment, but enough only 
to enable them to gain a very scanty subsistence. 

Prascovie, the daughter, was too young to feel the full force of 
the punishment inflicted upon her parents, and as she grew up, she 
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seemed happy and contented with her lot, because she had never 
known a better one. Before she was twelve years old she com- 
menced laboring with her own hands, that she might add a few 
comforts to their, bare subsistence. Sometimes she assisted the 
laundresses, and sometimes the farmers of the village, for which she 
occasionally received money, but more generally eggs, vegetables, 
and corn. 

It was not till she was fifteen years of age that she knew anything 
of her true situation, or that of her parents. Her father and mother 
had studiously avoided any allusion to it in her presence. But on 
one occasion, when her father had forwarded a petition for a repeal 
of his sentence, through the Governor of Siberia, to the Emperor of 
Russia, and while he was awaiting the result with dread anxiety, 
she unexpectedly came upon her parents. Her mother was bathed 
in tears; her father was pale and agitated. She threw herself into 
his arms, insisting on knowing the cause of their grief. He then 
informed her that they had been condemned to their miserable exist- 
ence, and that the court messenger had arrived, bringing informa- 
tion that his petition was unheeded, and that the remainder of their 
lives must be dragged out in degrading and miserable exile. It 
was at this moment that she first became fully aware of her degraded 
condition. 

Prascovie soon conceived the idea of walking to St. Petersburg, 
to solicit of the emperor, in person, her father’s pardon. From 
the day she first entertained the thought of this romantic project, 
she became remarkably cheerful and animated. Near the cottage 
was a grove, where she often retired, as circumstances would per- 
mit, and prayed to her heavenly Father to give her strength of 
mind to reveal her intentions to her father, and energy to carry them 
into effect. At length her courage became as firm as her purpose, 
and she revealed her plans to her parents. She had expected oppo- 
sition, but, to her great mortification, she met with ridicule. But she 
had gained one point; her purpose was known, and could be made 
a matter of discussion. For three long years it was only discussion 
and entreaty on her part, and opposition, sometimes even harsh, on 
the part of her father, with much discouragement by her mother. 

She finally overcame their opposition, and, after encountering 
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serious difficulties, obtained a passport, which was indispensable in 
such an undertaking. The passport, however, she obtained before 
she had the consent of her parents. It having been obtained, she 
became more urgent and eloquent than ever. One day, after one 
of her most powerful appeals, Lopouloff exclaimed to his wife, ‘ What 
is to be done with this child? I suppose we must let her go, after 
all.” The daughter, transported with joy, threw herself upon her 
father’s neck, and exclaimed, “‘ Be sure that you will never repent hav- 
ing listened to me. I will go to St. Petersburg ; I will throw myself 
at our emperor's feet ; and that Providence which has inspired me to 
the undertaking, and gained your consent, will dispose the emperor 
in our favor.” 

“ Alas!” replied the father, “ you must not think, poor child, that 
you can approach the emperor as you do me. No, no; sentinels 
guard every avenue to his palace, and they will not allow you to 
pass the threshold. Poor and without protection, who will dare to 
present you to his notice?” Prascovie felt most keenly the force of 
these observations, yet she was not discouraged. Her strong pre- 
sentiment of success overcame the most alarming objections. She 
pressed with increased vigor the folly of further delay, and began to 
prepare for her departure. 

The whole pecuniary means of the family was but a trifle, and all 
the father’s efforts to increase it were fruitless. She must subsist 
mainly on charity; but she was not to be driven from her purpose, 
and the day of cruel separation was fixed. The evening before her 
departure the villagers crowded her father’s cottage, but not to 
encourage or assist in the enterprise; they did all they could to 
dissuade her, with the exception of two, and they were too poor to 
render her any aid. But they were kind, and spoke words of 
encouragement. 

The next morning the two friends returned to take leave of her, 
and after observing some of the peculiar customs of the place, Pras- 
covie, having assured her two friends that if Providence favored her 
undertaking to the release of her parents, they should surely partake 
of its benefits, remarked, “The hour has come; we must now 
separate.” 

On her knees she received the benediction of her parents, and 
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then courageously quitted the cottage which had been her home 
from infancy. Her father and mother stood in the door-way with 
weeping eyes and yearning hearts, and when afar off motioned a 
last adieu, and she soon disappeared in the distance. 

The two friends accompanied her as far as was practicable, when 
she fortunately fell in with a group of girls, who were journeying to 
a village through which she was to pass. Their company afforded 
some temporary relief from loneliness. 

Prascovie was months on her way to St. Petersburg. Her jour- 
ney was one of great hazard and of thrilling interest. But I have 
not room to detail the incidents of the journey; it would take me a 
long time to give an account of the storms she encountered, the cold 
she endured, her sickness by exposure, the insults of the vicious, 
but, last and best, the kindness of benevolent people, and the smiles 


of Providence. 


And here you see her in the presence of the empress mother. 
How she came there, and how she succeeded, I will tell you in the 


next Magazine. 


Tue operations of war often bear a triumphant and glorious as- 
pect; but that is only the fair disguise with which men cover the 


saddest of human intentions. 
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[Here is a part of a story, which was published in France, years ago, and 
which one of my young friends has translated and forwarded for the Maga- 
zine. Some parts of it cannot be true. So you must not depend upon its 
veracity ; but you can discover what fancies some people have. ] 


The Corsican and the Hour-Glass. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


In a small apartment, in a hovel in one of the suburbs of Paris, 
sat a man somewhat beyond the prime of life. A book inscribed 
with mystic characters lay before him, upon whose pages he pon- 
dered with intense interest. In that mean hovel, with furniture a 
beggar might have spurned, sat he who could control the destiny of 
nations ; for the fame of the Rabbi Asteros had spread throughout 
all Europe. Kings even deigned to consult him upon the most im- 
portant business; he was feared and reverenced by all classes. 
The peasant, in whom superstition was an innate thing, recognized 
his power as supernatural; and the priest, in whom strange occur- 
rences combated with long established principles, could not but pro- 
nounce his power something beyond his own to comprehend. There 
sat the diviner of the stars — the great Magician. 

A knock was heard at the door of his rickety dwelling. He 
opened it, and a man entered. The new comer was young, but 
bore a countenance which told of thoughts and deeds more fitting an 
older man. He wore the uniform of an officer. 

“Am I right,” said the officer, “in supposing that I am in the 
presence of the Rabbi Askeros ?” 

“T am he,” replied the magician. 

“T would know my destiny,” said the officer. 

The magician turned his eye, and bent upon him a look which 
might have made Fabricius tremble — yet the officer met it calmly, 
and gazed in turn. 

“Thine eye speaks thee a Corsican,” said the Rabbi. “ Thou 
wilt, doubtless, exercise much influence of good or evil upon the 
world, or I mistake the flashing of thine eye, the heaving of thy 
breast, and the restless workings of thy brow. Wouldst have me 
tell thee thy inmost desire? Thou thinkest of a crown!” 

“Man or devil, how dost thou know my thoughts ?” quickly asked 
the Corsican. 
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“ Ask my patron star. My omens never yet failed me. Thou 
wouldst ask thy destiny? Beware —thou wilt not credit it.” 

“If thou speakest true, I will believe thee; but if ye play me 
false — I am a Corsican!” and a stiletto shone in the pale silver 
star-light. 

“ Put up thy steel. Thou mayest have a meeter time to use it. 
Dost see yon hour-glass? Sit down, and wait an hour; ‘our 
Lady’s clock’ hath just pealed, and at midnight the hour will expire. 
Observe yon sands. If, during that time, they run with their accus- 
tomed speed, thy career will be steady. But if they course through 
the glass with more rapid haste, thy career will be interrupted.” 

* * * 

The hour is almost past. ‘Ten minutes yet remain. The sands 
yet run steady. Ha!—do they increase in speed? They do! 
They do! The Corsican starts from his seat. “Liar! you have 
deceived me! Thy prediction’s false. Die! foul liar! Die!” 
But all that remains of the magician is a small blue flame! He has 
vanished. 

















* * * 


Years have rolled on. The prediction has proved true. The 
Corsican’s career has been interrupted. News has reached France 


of the death of’ Napolen at St. Helena. A. W. T. 












Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 


CHAPTER IV. 






tee 





‘“ TyEere ’s trouble there, I ‘Il warrant,” said Robert Wilkins, 
springing up. In a moment, the game and the luncheon were 
forgotten, and our friends were hastening in the direction of the 
other party. 

“ They are a parcel of inexperienced hands, probably,” said John 
Curran, ‘‘ who, perhaps, have got their rope caught, or broken, or 
untied ; however, we shall soon learn.” 

Arrived on the spot, the party from Lerwick evidently did appear 
in trouble. It seemed they had mounted the Hangcliff, to attempt 
catching a few birds, for the sport of it merely, They had let 
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down one young fellow, who had before been quite vehement as to 
what he could do, but looked a little alarmed as he disappeared 
from their sight. After descending some thirty yards, clinging 
along upon the cliff, meanwhile, he made a signal by the accompa- 
nying line that he would rest on the rock, which probably projected, 
and the rope was slackened. After some time had elapsed, they 
drew on the rope, and discovered that it was not attached to him. 
Perhaps he had fastened it slightly to a rock, while engaged near 
by, and it had got away. At any rate, their comrade they thought 
they heard calling for help, which they knew not how to proffer 
him. The rope he could not lay hold of again by several feet, as, 
hanging perpendicularly, it would swing out from him. 

Maurice noticed one gentleman, a well-dressed stranger, who 
turned to the new-comers with a hearty welcome. 

“We want some of your head-work here, good people,” said he, 
“ to get our Tom back to terra firma again.” 

“He is my only brother,” said another man, anxiously, “and [ 
wish I had him in our store at Lerwick.” 

“Tf he has not fallen in with a flock of northern divers,” said 
Alf, with a laugh, having not yet forgotten his morning rencontre, 
“ T think we can get him.” 

Maurice despatched Walter for two net-poles and a signal-line. 
On his return, he fastened two of the poles together, and tying theit 
own bird-rope under his shoulders, told them he was ready to try. 
His father and Ross soon let him down. As he went down, he 
found he gradually receded from the cliff, and wondered how Tom, 
as they called him, had managed to stick to the rocks so in de- 
scending. 

Pretty soon, he discovered the valiant bird-catcher, looking as 
though he had lost his last friend. 

Maurice hailed him with, “ You are a stranger to me, sir, and 
seem to be in a strange situation. If you would like the company 
of your friends above better than that of the sea-fowl here, who, by 
the way, don’t appear very social, I’ll help you up to them.” 

“Qh! deliver me, deliver me, and I'll be your slave forever!” 
cried the young man. 

“ Be calm, keep collected,” answered Maurice, “ and we shall 
have no trouble.” 
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He made a signal for the other bird-rope, which was speedily let 
down to him. ‘ Now,” said he, “do you lay hold of this pole, and 
having planted your feet firmly in the rock, draw me in towards 

ou.” 

Z He did so; Maurice obtained a footing by his side, and, having 
tied the rope around him very securely, said, “I guess I’ve got 
birds enough for us both, and so we won’t stay down any longer.” 
Guarding themselves with the poles from the cliff, they swung off, 
after having made the signal, and were soon grasped by the people 
above. 

As soon as Tom got upon his feet, he walked a safe distance from 
the edge, saying, “I’ve had my fill of dird-catching. In future, I'll 
buy what sea-fowl I need, and leave to steadier heads such gallows 
business.” 

Maurice was overwhelmed with thanks from Mr. Roberts and the 
brother. The latter offered him a five-pound note, which he civilly 
refused. Mr. Roberts looked at him—a fine, manly youth as he 
was — with admiration for his generous intrepidity. 

Maurice turned, and saw his eye fixed upon him with a steady, 
wondering gaze. ‘ My young friend,” said the English gentleman, 
Mr. Roberts, taking Maurice kindly by the hand, “I learn you are 
not the son of this worthy man whose name you bear. Will you 
favor me with your early history ?” 

Maurice told him that he was the only survivor of a vessel’s 
company that went to oblivion, as far as this world was concerned, 
in an awful storm, seventeen years ago. “ And, sir,” continued 
Maurice, “ but for the humanity of him whom I call father, and to 
whom I owe a life of grateful duty, I, too, had perished with that 
ill-starred crew.” 

Mr. Roberts drew from them the full particulars, to which he 
listened with increasing interest. 

After some time had been spent by the company in conversation, 
during which they had reached that part of the cliff where the game 
was still lying, the gentleman from Lerwick, who, it seemed, had 
undertaken to entertain Mr. Roberts, with whom they had long had 
business relations, proposed to the successful bird-catchers to buy 
some of their game. A bargain was soon made between them, and, 
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gathering up their respective portions, they all took their way to the 
boats. 

On reaching the spot where the Sadly had been moored, they 
found her safe and sound, but rocking on the waves, which the fresh. 
ened wind was driving past the island. 

But the Lerwegians were blank with dismay; their boat had 
gone ! 

“It seems to me,” remarked Mr. Roberts, “that your knots don’t 
hold, to-day, any too well, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Oh! Tom,” said his older brother, ‘‘ you have not only exposed 
your own life to-day, by your slack way of doing everything, but 
have now got us all into trouble.” 

Tom said nothing, but looked as dejected as ever did Robinson 
Crusoe. 

‘Never mind, friends,” said Robert Wilkins, “our boat is a 
staunch one, and we shall be very happy ‘to have your company 
during our voyage home. And when there,” he added, “ our best 
ponies shall be at your service. Am I right, neighbors Ross and 
Curran?” 

All agreed to the arrangement, and were soon embarked. The 
sails were spread to the wind, and, by occasionally tacking, rapid 
progress was made towards their own dwellings. The story of the 
cradle was told to the strangers, as they passed near to the Noss. 
The whole five insisted on adding to Sam’s contribution ! 

Let us leave them, to enjoy their return, to speak of Mary. 

After finishing her morning household duties, she brought out the 
little lint-wheel, so common in Shetland, and began to spin. The 
wool of this country is the finest in the world. It may be spun 
into thread as fine as cambric ; a single ounce has been drawn into 
a thousand yards. 

And now the hum of that wheel, and the sound of Mary’s sweet 
voice, singing the national airs of this country, filled that cottage 
with a music to which it was a pleasure to listen. It was the sound 
of industry and contentment harmoniously blending. Mary con- 
tinued thus occupied for some hours, and then with her knitting 
took a seat by the open door, to look out upon the houses of her 
neighbors, the coast and bay, and often towards the Hangeliff, 
thinking of those for whose safety she felt some concern. 
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She was interrupted by the approach of two children, her neigh- 
bors, George and John Curran, five and three years of age. 

“ Good morning, my little friends,” said Mary, with a smile. 

« Please, ma’am,” answered George, whose civility had won him 
the title of “ the little gentleman,” “ mother said as how you were 
alone, and John and I might come over and sit on your door-step 
half an hour.” 

“Your mother is very kind,” said Mary. “I shall be glad to 
show you my young ducks, all white as the snow we have in winter, 
and perhaps my pony may trot down from the common to-day noon, 
and get a handful of oatmeal.” 

“ Mother told us,” said George, “ that if you asked us to stay to 
dinner, we musn’t. She said she should n’t wonder if you told us 
a story, we loved ’em so.” 

Mary had to lay down her knitting. She thought children were 
open-hearted and original creatures indeed. 

“What shall the story be about?” said she; “ you know I have 
told you all my best stories already.” 

“Tell us one, if you please, about ducks,” said George. “Oh! 
John, see! here come Mary’s ducks. Oh! what funny little ones,” 
said they both, clapping their hands. 

At this the old one stopped, and holding up her head, said, 
“ Quack! quack! quack!” apparently a caution to her inexperienced 
family that it was dangerous going near such riotous fellows. 

Mary set down some food, around which they all gathered with 
more greediness than alarm. 

Little John longed to lay his hand on the soft feathers of the 
young ducks, and crept softly down to where they were eating. 
Just as he had stretched out his fat hand, an old goose, that had 
been attracted by the provender near, ran instantly towards him, and 
thrusting her long neck quite into his face, gave a most frightful 
hiss. 

Johny screamed, and tipped over backwards. Mary sprang and 
seated him by his brother again. When he found he was not hurt, 
he joined in the laugh which George was enjoying alone. 

After they had watched the ducks a while, they told Mary they 
were ready for the story. 
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“ Well,” said Mary, “there was a man in England, some years 
ago, who was very wise ; he wrote books of different kinds. Hig 
name was Samuel Johnson. When Samuel was three years old, 
just as old as Johny, his mother had a brood of ducks.” 

“ Were they white?” asked John. 

“IT don’t know about that,” said Mary; “but there were eleven 
of them all. One day, Samuel, marching among them, trod on one 
and killed it.” 

“ Did he do it on purpose ?” asked George. 

“No,” said Mary; “‘ he was very sorry for what he had done, and 
very soon told his mother, who forgave him. After he had been 
silent a little while, he went to her again, and repeated this verse, 
which he said he wanted put over the little duck’s grave : — 


‘ Here lies good Master Duck, 
Which Samuel Johnson trod on; 
If it had lived, it would have been good luck, 


For then there would have been an odd one.’ ”’ 


George and John heard this with glistening eyes. After they 
had talked about it for some time, Mary got them each a good piece 
of oat-cake and butter, (children are always hungry,) which seemed 
to relish pretty well. 

When their luncheon was over, Mary asked George if he would 
sing a song. 

“T can’t sing,” replied George. 

“ Can’t sing?” repeated Mary, looking quite serious. 

“ No, I can’t sing, but I can spell,” said the sturdy little fellow. 

Mary laughed, and asked him if he could spell pony. 

“ No, ma’am, but I — can — spell — dog and cow.” 

“ Well, let me hear you spell cow, then,” said Mary. 

“< W-o-y, cow.” 

Mary smiled, and looked as if she did n’t believe that was right. 

“ Well, that’s the way the master teached me to spell it,” said 
George. 

Mary gave up the spelling, and told them to run out and see if 
the ponies were in sight. They soon came back, saying that they 
could see ’em on the “ mountain.” Mary took a little meal, and 
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went out and called, with it in her hand, a few minutes, when her 
own gentle little pony started upon a gallop towards her. The 
others were more shy, and remained feeding. 

Mary’s pony was a beautiful creature—a dun-colored mare, of 
graceful proportions, and gentle as a lamb. She was no higher 
than the dining-table, but would run along, with Mary on her back, 
to the church, on Sunday, at a handsome speed. 

The boys begged for a ride on the pony’s back, and Mary, telling 
her favorite to stand still, helped them on, and then, calling the 
pony after her, walked a few times around the cottage, to their great 
joy: 

After her young visitors had gone, Mary could not help thinking 
of some English schoolboys, of whose attainments the spelling had 
reminded her. 

Their historian, Thomas Miller, says of them : — 

“Tn their sums they made two and two five; they carried one to 
four, and made seven of it easily; took six from nine, and left any- 
thing behind you please, from thirteen to thirty ; carried one to eight, 
and made fifteen of it like ‘ winking ;’ made three-and-sixpence out 
of sixty pence; and in casting up twelve pounds of butter, at a 
shilling and a halfpenny a pound, they were pretty sure to come 
near double the same number of shillings, either under or over. 
They pronounced antique ‘antikew,’ and fatigue ‘ fatigew,’ and no 
‘Noah ;’ spelt command ‘kummand ;’ and in their knowledge of 
geography, made Grand Cairo in Cornwall, and believed America 
to be situated somewhere in Argyleshire; Ireland and the East 
Indies, they said, joined each other; and Africa was with them a 
market-town where they sold large ostrich’s eggs. They held their 
pens as a housemaid does a poker; and when they had blotted their 
copy-books all over, so as to leave no space to write, they finished 
by blacking each other’s faces with the remainder of the ink!” 

Such were some of Mary’s recollections of the rogues in that 
country English school. 

Mary had had limited advantages for education, compared with 
many, but, perceiving its connection with future usefulness and 
respectability, she had not slighted the humblest opportunity for 
improving her mind. With Maurice, mostly, for a teacher, she had 
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made rapid progress in whatever studies she had undertaken. They 
whose affections are interested will experience a new pleasure in 
study, when diligence will gain for them an approval from those 
they love. The teacher and the scholar should be friends, — should 
have kindly sympathies each for the other. 

Mary had copied Maurice’s neat hand; she had read with him 
many interesting volumes, and learned already much of the different 
parts of the earth —of other shores touched by the same ocean by 
which her native Shetland was surrounded. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, she discovered the boat 
returning. Ere it touched the beach she was there, but not a little 
surprised to see the strangers. 

The circumstances that had made them fellow-voyagers were soon 
explained, and Mary was introduced to the new friends. Her father 
urged them to take some refreshment at his cottage. They accepted 
only of a draught of bland, the favorite drink in Shetland. 

The ponies were soon brought to the door, saddled and bridled ; 
and soon, with many expressions of gratitude, the Lerwegians set 
off for their homes. 


Third Letter from China, continued. 


[I found it necessary to cut short John’s letter in the last Maga- 
zine ; but I take pleasure in resuming it here, and in recommending 
a perusal of both parts to my readers. ] 


Bur the queen of the vegetable kingdom, in this country, and the 
one that spreads the fame of China to every part of the civilized 
world, is the Thea, or tea-plant. It is a native of the celestial 
domain. 

The strongest efforts were made to prevent foreigners from obtain- 
ing the least knowledge of it; but these endeavors have proved vain, 
and, despite them all, I have no doubt tea will soon cease to be the 
peculiar production of this selfish country. 

The plants are cultivated in light, rocky soils, on the southern 
slopes of hills, and banks of rivers. It is planted in rows, and 
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grows for seven years, in which time it attains the height of six 
feet. At that age, the quality of tea produced begins to degener- 
ate, and the plant is cut down. It is renewed by planting the seed, 
of which not more than one in seven will generate. I am told 
there is but one species of this shrub, and that the many varieties 
of tea are produced by the times of gathering, quality of the leaves, 
and modes of curing and preparing them. The most costly kinds 
of tea are prepared from the young, tender leaves, which are picked 
from the plant one at a time, rolled singly between the fingers into 
little balls, and then carefully dried, over a slow fire, on porcelain 
slabs. The cheaper kinds, containing the old leaves, stems, &c., 
are prepared in a much more expeditious manner, and dried on iron 
plates. 

The Chinese sell great quantities of tea to Russia, to which it is 
carried by caravans crossing Siberia. From this circumstance, it is 
called caravan tea, and is highly esteemed throughout Europe, as 
the quality of the article is supposed to be injured by crossing the 
sea. So you people on the other side of the water must put up 
with the mortifying fact that you never tasted genuine tea in your 
lives. 

Beside the purchases of Continental Europe, Great Britain im- 
ports 36,000,000 pounds, and the United States 10,000,000 pounds, 
of tea annually. Yet so small is the proportion that these vast 
quantities bear to the amount consumed by the celestials themselves, 
that, were the foreign tea-trade to be stopped to-morrow, the price 
of the article would not be sensibly affected in’ the markets of 
China. 

Tea was first used in this country thirteen hundred years ago, 
(A. D. 516;) it is nowa necessary of life with all classes. In grave 
assemblies tea is introduced before business. On every merchant’s 
and shopkeeper’s counter stands the heated urn, the contents of 
which are proved by the customer before he examines the goods. 
The poor laborer, who goes on board foreign ships in the port, to 
perform the most menial offices, carries with him his little clay 
furnace and kettle. The boatman “ oft suspends his dripping oar” 
to quaff the national beverage, and the poor squalid wretches who 
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come about vessels in harbor, to collect their refuse, often beg for 
the tea-leaves which have been already steeped. 

If tea were indeed as injurious to the constitution as it is by many 
said to be, we should expect to see its effects exemplified in the Chi- 
nese ; but, when we consider their temperate habits, and freedom 
from inflammatory diseases, we shall be compelled to conclude that 
tea is not only not injurious, but in a high degree healthful. 





Here is one of them, and he appears in excellent health. 

Another object of curiosity, among the Chinese, is the duck-boat 
upon the river, with its inmates. 

If the Irishman may be said to give the best side of his fire to 
his pig, because he pays the rent, the Chinaman may, with equal 


justice, give the best part of his floating habitation to his ducks, and 
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he never hesitates to do so. They occupy the large apartment in 
the after part of the boat, while the man and his family crawl into 
a miserable hole at its head. 

In the morning, the door of the ducks’ room is opened, and they 
wander about the boat at pleasure. When the sun is high enough, 
a plank is put from the boat to the land, and another down to the 
water. These planks have short strips nailed across, to prevent the 
ducks from slipping, and they travel up and down, either to the land 
or water, at pleasure; but they are carefully watched by their own- 
ers, who perform the part of duckherd with as much patience and 
assiduity as shepherds watched their flocks in old times. 

When it is time for them to return, the owner sounds a note on 
his whistle, or strikes a peculiar blow on his gong, and it is surpris- 
ing to see how accurately the ducks distinguish the call of their 
owners. Immediately, on hearing the right sound, they disentangle 
themselves from the flocks around them, and waddle or paddle off 
to their own boats. When they are all on board, the stairs are 
raised to a horizontal position, and all made safe and comfortable 
for the night. 

Excuse the length of my letter —I did not know where to leave 
off. Your affectionate nephew, 

Joun Emery. 


Laura Bridgman. 





Wuar an affliction to be blind—to have not one ray of light— 
to see none of the beauties of nature—to see no smile of father, 
mother, brother, sister, or friend—to be shut up for life in utter 
darkness! Such is the case of Laura. But this is not all. Most 
people who are blind can hear the music of birds and men, and they 
can communicate their wishes, and receive from their friends, by the 
living voice. But not so with Laura; she can neither hear nor 
speak. She is deaf, dumb, and blind. These circumstances make * 
her a very remarkable character. Notwithstanding all these im- a8 
pediments in her way, she has become very intelligent and interest- ite 
ing. I wish to give you some account of her. She was born in a 
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Hanover, New Hampshire, on the twenty-first of December, 1829; 
consequently she is now over eighteen years of age. Laura was 
born with all the senses as bright as others. She became blind and 
deaf at an early age, in consequence of sickness. 

At about eight years of age, she was placed in that invaluable 
institution, the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. There she 
received the particular attention of Dr. Howe, the principal. I shall 
let him tell the story of her personal appearance, reception, and 
progress. 

‘‘ What a situation was hers!” observes Dr. Howe, in the account 
of poor Laura’s case. ‘ The darkness and the silence of the tomb 
were around her; no mother’s smile called forth her answering 
smile, no father’s voice taught her to imitate his sounds ; brothers 
and sisters were but forms of matter which resisted her touch, but 
which differed not from the furniture of the house save in warmth 
and in the power of locomotion, and not even in these respects from 
the dog and the cat. But the immortal spirit which had been im- 
planted within her could not die, nor be maimed nor mutilated ; and 
though most of its avenues of communication with the world were 
cut off, it began to manifest itself through the others. As soon as 
she could walk, she began to explore the room, and then the house; 
she became familiar with the form, density, weight, and heat of 
every article she could lay her hands upon. She followed her 
mother, and felt her hands and arms as she was occupied about the 
house ; and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat everything 
herself. She even learned to sew a little, and to knit. 

“ At this time I was so fortunate as to hear of the child, and imme- 
diately hastened to Hanover to see her. I found her with a well- 
formed figure, a strongly-marked, nervous-sanguine temperament, 2 
large and beautifully shaped head, and the whole system in healthy 
action. ‘The parents were easily induced to consent to her coming 
to Boston, and on the 4th of October, 1837, they brought her to the 
institution. 

‘For a while she was much bewildered, and after waiting about 
two weeks, until she became acquainted with her new locality, and 
somewhat familiar with the inmates, the attempt was made to give 
her a knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which she could interchange 
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thoughts with others. There was one of two ways to be adopted: 

either to go on to build up a language of signs on the basis of the 

natural language which she had already commenced herself, or to 
teach her the purely arbitrary language in common use ; that is, to 
give her a sign for every individual thing, or to give her a knowl- 
edge of letters, by combination of which she might express her idea 
of the existence, and the mode and condition of existence, of any- 
thing. The former would have been easy, but very ineffectual; the 
latter seemed very difficult, but, if accomplished, very effectual. I 
determined, therefore, to try the latter. 

“The first experiments were made by taking articles in common 
use, such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them 
labels with their names printed in raised letters. These she felt 
very carefully, and soon, of course, distinguished that the crooked 
lines spoon differed as much from the crooked lines key as the 
spoon differed from the key in form. Then small detached labels, 
with the same words printed upon them, were put into her hands ; 
and she soon observed that they were similar to the ones pasted on 
the articles. She showed her perception of this similarity by laying 
the label Key upon the key, and.the label spoon upon the spoon. 
She was encouraged here by the natural sign of approbation, patting 
on the head. The same process was then repeated with all the 
articles which she could handle; and she very easily learned to 
place the proper labels upon them. It was evident, however, that 
the only intellectual exercise was that of imitation and memory. 
She recollected that the label 300% was placed upon a book, and 
she repeated the process first from imitation, next from memory, 
with only the motive of love of approbation, but apparently without 
the intellectual perception of any relation between the things. 

‘“ After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters were given 
to her on detached bits of paper; they were arranged side by side 
so as to spell Book, key, &c.; then they were mixed up in a 
heap, and a sign was made for her to arrange them herself, so as 
to express the words book, key, &c.; and she did so. Hitherto 
the process had been mechanical, and the success about as great as 
teaching a very knowing dog a variety of tricks. The poor child 
had sat in mute amazement, and patiently imitated everything her 
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teacher did; but now the truth began to flash upon her; her intel- 
lect began to work. She perceived that here was a way by which 
she could herself make up a sign of anything that was in her own 
mind and show it to another mind; and at once her countenance 
lighted up with a human expression. It was no longer a dog or 
parrot; it was an immortal spirit eagerly seizing upon a new link 
of union with other spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its light to her 
countenance ; I saw that the great obstacle was overcome, and that 
henceforward nothing but patient and persevering, but plain and 
straightforward, efforts were to be used. The result thus far is 
quickly related and easily conceived, but not so was the process; 
for many weeks of apparently unprofitable labor were passed before 
it was effected. 

“When it was said above that a sign was made, it was intended 
to say that the action was performed by her teacher, she feeling his 
hands, and then imitating the motion. The next step was to pro- 
cure a set of metal types, with the different letters of the alphabet 
cast upon their ends; also a board, in which were square holes, into 
which holes she could set the types, so that the letters on their ends 
could alone be felt above the surface. Then, on any article being 
handed to her — for instance, a pencil or watch — she would select 
the component letters and arrange them on her board, and read them 
with apparent pleasure. She was exercised for several weeks in 
this way, until her vocabulary became extensive; and then the 
important step was taken of teaching her how to represent the 
different letters by the position of her fingers, instead of the cum- 
brous apparatus of the board and types. She accomplished this 
speedily and easily, for her intellect had begun to work in aid o! 
her teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

“This was the period, about three months after she had com- 
menced, that the first report of her case was made, in which it is 
stated that ‘she has just learned the manual alphabet, as used by 
the deaf-mutes; and it is a subject of delight and wonder to sec 
how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly she goes on with her labors. 
Her teacher gives her a new object — for instance, a pencil — first 
lets her examine it, and get an idea of its use, then teaches her how 
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to spell it by making the signs for the letters with her own fingers. 
The child grasps her hand, and feels her fingers as the different 
letters are formed ; she turns her head a little on one side, like a 
person listening closely; her lips are apart, she seems scarcely to 
breathe ; and her countenance, at first anxious, gradually changes 
to a smile as she comprehends the lesson. She then holds up her 
tiny fingers, and spells the word in the manual alphabet; next she 
takes her types and arranges her letters ; and last, to make sure that 
she is right, she takes the whole of the types composing the word, 
and places them upon or in contact with the pencil, or whatever the 
object may be.’” 

It would be too much for our little work to trace her whole pro- 
gress in school, or to relate the many interesting anecdotes about 
her. I may tell you more about her some other time; but for the 
present, I will close with an account of an interview by the renowned 
Mr. Charles Dickens, as given by himself : — 


“The thought occurred to me,” he observes, “as I sat down 
before a girl blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute of smell, and nearly so 
of taste; before a fair young creature with every human faculty, 
and hope, and power of goodness and affection, enclosed within her 
delicate frame, and but one outward sense —the sense of touch. 
There she was before me, built up, as it were, in a marble cell, 
impervious to any ray of light or particle of sound, with her poor 
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white hand peeping through a chink in the wall, beckoning to some 
good man for help, that an immortal soul might be awakened. 
Long before I looked upon her, the help had come. Her face was 
radiant with intelligence and pleasure. Her hair, braided by her 
own hands, was bound about a head whose intellectual capacity and 
development were beautifully expressed in its graceful outline and 
its broad, open brow; her dress, arranged by herself, was a pattern 
of neatness and simplicity; the work she had knitted lay beside 
her; her writing-book was on the desk she leaned upon. From the 
mournful ruin of such bereavement, there had slowly risen up this 
gentle, tender, guileless, grateful-hearted being. Like other inmates 
of that house, she had a green.ribbon bound round her eyelids. A 
doll she had dressed lay near upon the ground. I took it up, and 
saw that she had made a green fillet, such as she wore herself, and 
fastened it about its mimic eyes. She was seated in a little inclos- 
ure, made by school-desks and forms, writing her daily journal. But 
soon finishing this pursuit, she engaged in an animated communica- 
tion with a teacher who sat beside her. This was a favorite mistress 
with the poor pupil. If she could see the face of her fair instruct- 
ress, she would not love her less, I am sure. 

“TI turned over the leaves of her diary, and found it written in a 
fair, legible, square hand, and expressed in terms which were quite 
intelligible without any explanation. On my saying that I should 
like to see her write again, the teacher who sat beside her bade her, 
in their language, sign her name upon a slip of paper twice or 
thrice. In doing so, I observed that she kept her left hand always 
touching and following up her right, in which, of course, she held 
the pen. No line was indicated by any contrivance, but she wrote 
straight and freely. 

“She had, until now, been quite unconscious of the presence of 
visitors ; but, having her hand placed in that of the gentleman who 
accompanied me, she immediately expressed his name upon her 
teacher’s palm. Indeed, her sense of touch is now so exquisite, 
that, having been acquainted with a person once, she can recognize 
him or her after almost any interval. This gentleman had been in 
her company, I believe, but very seldom, and certainly had not seen 
her for many months. My hand she rejected at once, as she dees 
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that of any man who is a stranger to her. But she retained my 
wife’s with evident pleasure, kissed her, and examined her dress 
with a girl’s curiosity and interest. She was merry and cheerful, 
and showed much innocent playfulness in her intercourse with her 
teacher. Her delight on recognizing a favorite playfellow and com- 
panion— herself a blind girl—who silently, and with an equal 
enjoyment of the coming surprise, took a seat beside her, was beau- 
tiful to witness. It elicited from her at first, as other slight circum- 
stances did twice or thrice during my visit, an uncouth noise which 
was rather painful to hear. But on her teacher touching her lips, 
she immediately desisted, and embraced her laughingly and affec- 
tionately.” 


A Ramble by the River. 


For fishing or a stroll, I know of no place lovelier than along the 
banks of this quiet stream. After leaving the dam above on the 
one side, and the noisy mill on the other, the separated current con- 
tinues on hurriedly until past the island, where it meets again, and 


with a steady motion flows by this spot where we are now. 

There is a well-beaten path, you see; for the beauties of this 
retreat have a multitude of admirers, who, after walking on the 
banks a while, sometimes sit in that copse yonder, where a great 
seat has been made with root legs, and fantastic arms and back of 
curious branches. 

How dark the water looks that lingers under those alders!] What 
a place for trout! How the shy creatures covet cool eddies, half 
concealed. A little lower down, an enormous grape-vine has over- 
tun the alders, and bows them almost to the stream. Passing along 
here in a boat, once, in my early days, one of my companions said, 
“Stop the boat !—let’s have some grapes!” “Wait till they are 
ripe, John,” replied another. Not heeding the good advice, John 
stood up, and grasped a bunch as green as grass. The next instant 
— souse —he went into the water. After we had fished him into 
the boat again, —true to some natures, I hope not all, who malign 
what they cannot obtain, — he said he “ did n’t believe but what they 
were sour!” 
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There was a bridge, a few years since, across the river, where 
you see that great rock. Standing in the middle of the river, it 
made an excellent pier, and bid fair to outlast a number of super. 
structures. 

One night, in spring, a party of men were going down the river 
in a boat, to spear fish on the intervals. The water was very high, 
in consequence of the melting of the snow and copious rains. | 
remember well how I watched their jack-fire, which illumined the 
whole valley around. Near this place it seemed all at once to dis- 
appear. I heard a shout — it was a cry of distress —all was dark- 
ness — the boat had struck the bridge, and was upset! 

Taking a lantern, I hastened with the neighbors to the spot. 
There were several young women, wives of the drowning men, in 
our company. As I saw their pale faces and their anxiety, my own 
heart beat quicker through apprehension. 

When nearly through the meadow, on our way, we met a man 
hastening back, who had been at the spot. “ Are they all safe?” 
we cried out together. His only answer was, “ Two are drowned,” 
and hurried by. Had an arrow pierced the hearts of those dis- 
tressed women, they could not have fallen more helplessly. 

Two were, indeed, apparently gone; but, oh! with what a wel- 
come were they received, after some hours had been spent in 
lamentations. Almost exhausted, they had gained the bank on 
the opposite side of the river, and, by a circuitous route, had 
dragged their half-frozen limbs home. 

In my “teens,” I’ve raked after many a hay-wagon in this 
smooth field. My rake would often stir out a meadow-mouse, 
which would scamper for dear life along some one of his numerous 
thoroughfares. But as an edict had gone forth to kill these bright- 
eyed, short-tailed little rascals, in consequence of their depredations 
on young trees, I often forgot the “ scatterings” in the “chase.” | 
certainly wished, like Izaak Walton, “to handle them as though | 
loved them tenderly,” and so, when I caught a mouse, I threw him 
carefully, uninjured, into this beautiful river. ‘ Was that cruel?” 
I ask my fine manly boys. ‘ Do you love me the less?” I beg to 
know of my particular friends, the tender-hearted girls. ‘ No!” 
Well, then, I’ll venture to tell you how the mouse usually fared : 
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A pickerel would snap him quicker than you could say Jack 
Robinson ! 

But, come, let us sit on this rustic settee, and enjoy the music of 
the breeze playing through this delightful grove. Is it not pleasant 
to look up at the blue clouds floating over us through the green 
leaves that almost cover our heads? How tranquillizing, how 
soothing, are nature’s scenes! 

Bryant, the poet, says — 


‘‘ If thou art worn or hard beset 
With sorrow which thou wouldst forget, 
Go to the woods and hills; no tears 
Dim the sweet look which Nature wears.”’ 


I must tell you how interested I have been in examining the bed 
of this river. It does not run where it once did. Each year it 
wears some of this bank away, and deposits earth on the opposite 
side. During the spring floods, the water goes entirely over that 
alluvial ground, and fertilizes it by the rid? which the swifter cur- 
rents have disturbed. 

Further down, I have found a place, quite a distance from the 
present stream, that was once the very margin of the river. The 
bank is shelving, and covered with smooth, water-worn stones, old 
roots and bushes, and everything to show that here was the channel 
which the fickle stream long since has forsaken. I should say, that, 
between this spot and the river, the land, like that opposite us here, 
is only equalled in fertility by the Delta of the Nile. 

Geologists tell us that this earth on which we live has been sub- 
jected to a thousand changes, since its first creation, to fit it for the 
abode of man; that its whole surface has been torn by volcanic 
agencies, by internal fires; and that mighty rivers, filling up whole 
valleys, have rolled over it with their huge waves to the sea. It is 
supposed that the temperature of the earth was once much higher 
than now. ‘Then, of course, there must have been a greater evapo- 
ration both from sea and land, and a more free and copious return 
required for the earth, covered as it was with a more luxuriant 


vegetation. 
This rich bank before us, extending for half a mile down the 
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river, affords a habitation for whole colonies of muskrats and wood- 
chucks. They lead, as far as I can judge, very agreeable lives. 

The woodchucks come out and eat the clover, and sit holding up 
their fore paws for a while, when the “ coast is clear,” apparently 
enjoying a view of their extended pasture. ‘ Moonshiny” nights 
they cut up various antics ; gamboling in the grass together, chasing 
one another through their winding paths into the holes and out 
again. Indeed, they could not make freer of the crops or soil. 

The water-rat, or muskrat, as it is oftentimes called, leads a dif. 
ferent life. He swims, faster than any of you boys, up and down 
the river, nibbling off the tender leaves that skirt his territory. He 
is said to live on vegetables alone; but I am inclined to think he 
hardly merits the name of Grahamite, as I have seen immense 
heaps of clam-shells lying near his hole, which opens very curiously 
from the bank under the water. I wonder if he knows that clams 
are poisonous this year! 

But there comes Ronald McGuire, the honest son of Green 
Erin, home from his day’s labor. He left his native land two 
years ago for this country, to seek the means of supporting his 
family, which he found himself unable to do there. Since his 
coming, he has hardly lost a day’s time, or spent a single penny 
unnecessarily, so anxious has he been to make up a good sum to 
send home every two months “ by the steamer” to his wife. 

He has now his syde and sned, as he calls them, on his shoulders, 
and, with eyes bent on the ground, he sees not the burrows which 
open perpendicularly under his feet; no; his fancy pictures only 
Margaret, and “the childer” around her, in the little hut which he 
built with his own hands. 

But, there! He has stepped into a hole, and tumbled to the 
ground, with his usual expression when alarmed — “ Murder !” 

The scythe is thrown a rod or two from him, and his “ joog” 
rolls into the river! 

While the lengthened shadows are fading from the landscape, 
and the grateful dew is beginning to softly distil upon the warm 
earth, let us, too, return to our pleasant homes, — wiser, and better, 
and happier, for this hour’s ramble. ROBERT Hanpy. 
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Tin Mines. 


I GAVE you, in my last number, a brief sketch of diamond mines. 
[ now have a word or two to say about tin. Tin has been found in 
several countries, but very few mines have proved of any great 
value. The tin mines of Cornwall, England, are the best. It is 
supposed that these mines have been worked over two thousand 
years. There are between twenty and thirty now in use. The 
descent to them is by a perpendicular pit called a shaft. A rope 
with a bucket, or kibbut, at each end, is fixed to a windlass at the top, 
and a load carried up and another one down at the same time. The 
descent in one of these buckets is rather hazardous, though acci- 
dents rarely occur. 

When the vein of ore is first discovered, it is frequently less than 
an inch thick; but as the miners follow it, it increases, and becomes 
more valuable. The adjoining rock is blasted with gunpowder, to 
get at the ore conveniently. Frequently the vein ceases abruptly, 
as if it had been suddenly snapped off. When such is the case, 
experienced miners soon discover the disconnected part, and proceed 
again in their excavations. The tin mines now worked at Polgooth, 
in Cornwall, are nearly seven hundred feet in depth. The water 
which accumulates at the bottom of the mines is generally pumped 
out by steam-engines of great power. Sometimes, when the mine 
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is on high ground, the workmen pierce a passage from the bottom 
sloping downwards to the level country, to let the water run off. 
These passages are called adits, and they are sometimes dug at the 
expense of several years’ labor. 

When the ore is brought to the surface of the earth, it is thrown 
into heaps, and broken with large hammers. In this broken state 
it is carried to the stamping-mill, where it is turned into a sloping 
trough, and a small stream of water assists it in sliding down into 
the case where the lifters work. These are pieces of timber, shod 
with large masses of iron; they are raised and let fall again by a 
water-wheel. The ore is repeatedly washed before it is brought to 
be melted. When melted, it runs into large oblong moulds, each 
of which contains about three hundred weight of pure tin. It must 
now be conveyed to some one of the stannary towns, to be marked 
and assayed, or, as they call it there, coined. This is done by 
officers appointed by the Duke of Cornwall. They cut off one 
corner, and then stamp it with the proper seal and the name of the 
melter. This gives assurance to the purchaser that it is pure tin, 
and tells all whom it may concern that the duty, which is four shil- 
lings on a hundred weight, has been paid. There are laws, called 
stannary laws, by which all these mines are regulated. Every case 
relating to them must be tried before their own courts, and cannot 
be removed elsewhere. 

The whole conduct of the mine and miners is under one person, 
called the captain of the mine. Beside knowing the proper methods 
of getting the ore out of the rock, he must have some knowledge 
of mechanics, algebra, and geometry. He would be unfit for the 
office, if he could not at any time point out, upon the surface of 
the earth, the spot exactly over that where the miners were operat- 
ing; so that, if it should be necessary to sink another shaft, he could 
conduct it perpendicularly down to the very spot where it is wished 
for, though at a great depth in the earth, and notwithstanding all 
the windings of the mine. 

Tin has been found in the mountains of Saxony, in Germany; in 
Spain, near Portugal; in some parts of Asia; and in South Amer- 
ica. A mine is also in existence in the island of Banca, neat 
Sumatra. In my next number, you shall hear something about 


copper. 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


I cannot expect my readers will spend much of their time in 
gossiping with an old fellow like me during such hot, melting days 
as these ; nor have I the vanity to suppose the boys will be inclined 
to hang up their kites, or the girls their jumping-ropes, even to read 
this number, unless they find an opportunity to wander off into the 
woods, and, under the shade of some friendly beech, glance hastily 
to our “ bill of fare” for August, or, perhaps more properly, dog-days. 
So, on the whole, I am inclined to be brief this time. Winter is 
coming, and then you can have ample time to review the entire 
volume of the Boys’ anp Giris’ Macazine. When the snow and 
sleet are pounding against your warm, snug home, and the wind is 
whistling you some merry tune, you can look back a few months, 
and contrast the extremes, and see which you like best. What a 
happy circumstance it is that all seasons have their appropriate 
enjoyments and labors! Why, if we had no summers, we should 
never see the green trees and flowers, and there would be no boun- 
tiful harvests; if there were no winters, the earth would become 
dry and parched, the springs would cease pouring out their streams 
of health, and, more than all, we should not appreciate the pleas- 
ures of summer as we now do. 

But, heyday! I am giving a dissertation on the seasons, when I 
ought to be attending to my correspondents. I hope you ’ll excuse 
me, for it seems so hot that I think of nothing but the weather. 
Now we must open our budget. 

Here is a neatly written letter, asking for information; but, alas! 
the postage is not paid. So we will just pass over it. People who 
ask favors should invariably pay the postage on their letters. I once 
heard of a good story, which I will relate, showing the necessity 
of politeness towards those who are doing us a kindness. It was 
related to me by Bob Handy, who, I am glad to say, has become a 
contributor to my magazine. He is full of stories, and I have no 
doubt you will have many a hearty laugh over his oddities. A 
gentleman in the country, say the town of Silvercoin, several years 
ago, was about visiting Boston. In those times there were no rail- 
roads, and it was very rare that the inhabitants of Silvercoin had 
an opportunity of sending to the great New England emporium. 
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So all his neighbors had errands to be done, and they all brought 
the names of the articles wanted on a strip of paper, but only one 
person sent the money to pay for his order. On the gentleman’s 
return, every one was in the greatest anxiety to get his or her pur- 
chase; but it appeared that only one order had been attended to, 
“How is this?” said they all; “why did n’t you attend to my order?” 
“Why, the fact is,” said the gentleman, “just before arriving at 
Boston, I sat down on the banks of a river, and, in order to ascer- 
tain how much business I had to do, I arranged my papers upon the 
ground before me. I placed the half-dollar I received from Mr. 
Readypay upon his order, so that I might know to whom the money 
belonged. Just at that moment a gust of wind swept by, and blew 
them all into the river, except the one which had the half-dollar 
upon it!” My friends, when you ask a favor of a neighbor, be sure 
and give him the money, to keep your order from being blown away. 

Here is an enigma in telegraphic characters from an anonymous 
correspondent. I am sorry my little friend did not sign his name, 
for I love to know who takes so much pains to write to me. I have 
all my correspondents’ names in a book, which I shall preserve as 
long as I live. There are several errors in the enigma, but it is, in 
the main, correct. I shall not have room for it this month. In the 
mean time, I hope I shall hear from the writer again. Cannot he 
give me a description of the water-works which pass through his 
town, for some of our distant subscribers. 

Here is a letter containing answers to our last riddles. 


Mr. Forrester: Sir, — This being my first attempt to answer any 
enigmas, you will please excuse any mistakes. Here are the answers. To 
the first enigma, Heroine ; and to the first charade, Wood-up. The shoe- 
maker lost thirteen dollars. The anagrams are, Washington, State, Castle, 
Doane, Eaton, and Centre streets. I will now take my leave, but remain 
your most humble servant, E. E. H. 


One error, Master H. The shoemaker lost srven dollars and a 
Pain OF Boots. I feel bound to add, that, among several answers 
received to this puzzler, not one is correct. 

The answer to the conundrum by C. T. H. is, Because they bear 
dates. To the second charade, Balls ton Springs. To the conun- 
drums, 1. The Tiller; 2. When he runs after it; 3. Because it’s 


a cabin. 
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Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 
THE CAMEL. 


Tue Bactrian camel, of which you will find a fine steel engrav- 
ing in this number, is supposed to have originated in Bactria. It is 
the most hardy species of this animal known, and will bear with a 
greater variety of climate than the more common camel, or drome- 
dary, of the desert. It is known from the other animal by having 
two large humps upon its back ; the dromedary having but one. It 
is considerably larger and stronger than the Arabian camel, though 
not so fleet. A full-grown Bactrian camel wil] measure about seven 
and a half feet to the top of the shoulder hunch. 

The Arabian camel, or dromedary, is by far the most extensively 
used as a beast of burden, and seems, from its constitution, to be 
able to endure, for a greater length of time than any other, the fa- 
tigues and privations to which it is subjected. It is this animal 
which is of such vast utility in the East; the fortune of the Arab, 
and nearly the only beast of burden in Turkey, Persia, or the north 
of Africa. It is somewhat smaller than the double-humped camel, 
and the color a shade lighter. An animal of such great importance is 
of course looked at with a corresponding interest; and great care is 
exercised in tending and training the herds. The young are taught to 
kneel and receive their burdens, and are generally of a mild and 
submissive disposition, docile and patient, but obstinate if overloaded 
— often refusing to rise when their burden is felt to be beyond their 
strength. A full-grown camel will carry 1200 pounds’ weight at a 
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time across the desert, at the rate of from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles in a day, or if pressed, fifty miles in twenty-four hours have 
been traversed by the Arabs. 

The travelling caravans consist of merchants from different coun- 
tries, exhibiting every variety of costume and manners incident to 
each ; and besides these are many travellers who have chosen this 
escort for their safety across the desert, with a rear of followers who 
join the party in the expectation of plunder, or of a scanty charity 
by the way. At other times, however, some of these expeditions are 
more regular ; and the cameis can be trained to obey orders like the 
discipline of a troop of horse. In Clapperton’s travels, we are told 
of the arrival of five hundred camels laden with salt from the borders 
of the great desert. ‘“ They were preceded by a party of twenty 
Tauriac merchants, whose appearance was grand and imposing. 
They entered at full trot, riding on handsome camels, some of them 
red and white, and some black and white. All the party were dressed 
exactly alike. They wore black cotton robes and trousers, and white 
caps, with black turbans, which hid every part of the face excepting 
the nose and eyes. In their right hand they held a long and light 
polished spear, while the left was occupied in holding their shields 
and the reins of their camels. Their shields were made of white 
leather, with a piece of silver in the centre. As they passed me, 
their spears glittering in the sun, and their whole bearing bold and 
warlike, they had a novel and singular effect, which delighted me. 
They stopped suddenly before the residence of their chief, and all 
of them exclaiming ‘ Choir !’ each of the camels dropped on its knees, 
as if by instinct, whilst the riders dismounted to pay their respects.” 

The camel, with the weight of a man only, can perform very 
lengthened journeys, and ata very quick pace. Several of these 
attend the caravans when crossing the African deserts, performing 
the offices of scouts, and keeping a look-out both for danger from the 
wandering tribes, and for the approach to the water stations. These 
will travel from seventy to one hundred and twenty miles in the 
twenty-four hours. 

It is related by a modern traveller that one of these animals will, 
in one night, and through a level country, traverse as much ground 
as a single horse could do in ten. The Arabs say that it makes 
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nothing of holding its rapid pace, which is a most violent hard trot, 
for four and twenty hours at a time, without showing the least sign 
of weariness, or inclination to bait; and that having then swallowed 
a ball or two of a sort of paste, made up of barley, and a little pow- 
der of dates among it, with a bowl of water or camel’s milk, the in- 
defatigable animal will seem as fresh as ever, and ready to continue 
running at the same scarcely credible rate for as many hours longer, 
and so on from one extremity of the African desert to another. 

The same traveller relates that at a royal marriage, among other 
entertainments, the bride caused a favorite white dromedary to be 
brought out, ready saddled and bridled ; the thong, which serves in- 
stead of a bridle, was put through a hole purposely made in the crea- 
ture’s nose. The Arab appointed to mount was straitly laced, 
from the very loins quite to the throat, in a strong leathern jacket ; 
they never ride these animals any otherwise accoutred, so impetu- 
ously violent are the concussions the rider undergoes during the 
rapid motion. ‘“ We were to be diverted by seeing this fine animal 
run against some of the swiftest barbs of the whole Nija, which is 
famed for having good ones of the true Lybian breed, shaped 
like greyhounds, and which will sometimes run down an ostrich. 
We all started like racers, and for a short time most of the best 
mounted among us kept up pretty well, but our grass-fed horses soon 
flagged. Several of the Numidian runners held pace till we could 
no longer discern them, and then gave out. When the dromedary 
had been out of sight half an hour, we again espied it flying 
towards us with an amazing velocity, and in a few moments was 
among us, and seemingly nothing concerned, while the horses were 
allin a foam, and scarce able to breathe, as was also a large grey- 
hound who had followed all the time, and was no sooner back to us 
when it lay down panting as if ready to expire.” 

We may look upon these animals, then, as supplying the place of 
the horse and the ox in all these countries ; for although the latter 
are abundant, they are scarcely ever used as beasts of burden. 
Camels, in fact, are the only animals which could perform the jour- 
neys in the deserts, and support for a sufficient length of time the 
heat of burning sands, and the deprivation of sustenance to which 
they are exposed ; and while thus fitted for life and labor in these 
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countries, they are from necessity, from organization, prevented from 
living in those which possess much humidity of climate ; moisture 
producing inflammation of the feet and legs, and becoming as insup- 
portable to the camel as the seas of scorching sand would be to the 
horse or ox. | 

When you next see a camel mark well his huge soft feet. See 
how noiselessly he paces along; how docile and submissive he ap- 
pears. How plainly the wisdom of our Creator is displayed in the 
formation of this animal for the wants of the Arabs! Could man, 
with all his art, contrive a machine so admirable, if he had the 
power of giving life? No, no; there would be something wanting, 
something wrong. But with the camel, everything is exactly fitted 
as is required. And so it is with all creation. Every animal God 
has made is calculated to fulfil its appointed task. The more we 
examine Nature’s works, the more we shall find to wonder at and 
adore. 





Flora Macdonald. 


Tne beauty of female character consists, to some extent, in mod- 
esty and retirement. Deeds of daring are for men; but sometimes 
they are the fruit of female courage and affection. Among those 
whose devotion to personal friends has led them to forget self and 
danger was Flora Macdonald. 

Flora was born about the year 1720, in the highlands of Scot- 
land. She had the common education of the daughter of a high- 
land gentleman, which consisted not so much in school learning, as 
in good moral principles and the feelings and manners of a lady. 

When she was about twenty-five years of age, a rebellion broke 
out in her country. Prince Charles Stewart came to Scotland to 
endeavor to regain the throne from which his family had been ex- 
pelled. He was joined by a large portion of the Macdonald clan, 
among whom were Flora’s friends. Prince Charles arrived in Scot- 
land on the 19th of August, 1745. He raised an army and marched 
into England in the midst of winter. He fought two successful 
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battles; but at the third, at Cullodon, his army was routed, and 
destroyed by the Duke of Cumberland on the 16th of April, 1746. 
Prince Charles escaped into the western part of Invernesshire, 
with the design of getting to France by sea. The government, 
fearing the influence of Charles, and being exceedingly desirous of 
having him in their control, or out of the way, offered one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for his head. This was a great tempta- 
tion to the poor people of the Highlands, Many of them were 
ready to take him and deliver him over to the authorities of Eng- 
land. Others were of sterner principle. They valued right and 
friendship above rubies. Among these was Flora Macdonald. 
Hazardous as was the undertaking, she took upon herself the 
task of becoming his deliverer. She travelled with him, herself a 
lady, and the prince as an Irish servant girl. She was in constant 
danger from the troops and scouting parties in different places, but 
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she eluded their vigilance ; she sailed with him in an open boat to 
an island, in a stormy night, but they were kept from harm. After 
much difficulty they landed upon the island among the people, some 
of whom were friendly to both of them, though many were not. By 
discretion and assistance of friends Charles was kept from being 
known to his enemies, and in three months was safe in France. 

But not so with Flora. She was betrayed; she confessed what 
she had done. She had no disposition to betray Charles, nor could 
she do it, for he was out of the way of harm. She preferred truth 
with the consequences, to falsehood and present safety. She was 
made a prisoner, but was well treated, and she finally became very 
distinguished and much respected in consequence of what she had 
done. She was set at liberty without punishment. She afterwards 
married a Mr. Macdonald, and became lady of a house in which 
she spent a night with Betty Burke, alias Prince Charles. The bed 
in which Charles slept was kept as a memorial of him, and many 
a great man was afterwards proud of the distinction of occupying 
the same. One of the sheets in which the prince slept, Flora pre- 
served for her own winding sheet. She kept it many years. She 
lived to see several sons and daughters come to maturity and high 
distinction. She emigrated with her family to this country, and 
settled in North Carolina, but afterwards returned to Scotland, 
where she died, much respected and lamented, on the 5th of March, 
1790, and was buried in the shroud which she so strangely pro 
cured in her youth. 





[Translated from the French. ] 
My Travels in Algiers. 
THE VOYAGE. 


Papa. Whio would like to have me tell him a story ? 

Julius. I, papa! 

Adolphus. 1! I! 

Papa. Come, place yourselves beside me, and keep still, for 
there is nothing more annoying than to see a child constantly in 


motion. 
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Julius. Oh, I will not say a word, not a single word, papa. You 
know I am very still. There, I will not speak again. I 

Papa. Well! commence then by being silent, which will be the 
best proof of your obedience. That is the way with you, my chil- 
dren; you are always promising, as much so as I wish, and even 
more ; but as soon as it becomes necessary to fulfil your promise, it 
is quite another affair. 

Adolphus. Oh! papa, papa! the story, the story! 

Papa. Well, what kind of a story will you have ? 

Julius. Very amusing; such a one as will make us laugh, and 
cry a little too. 

Adolphus. 1 should like a true story. Papa, tell us what you 
have seen; something which happened to yourself. You know; 
about the Bedouins, the Arabs you saw in Africa. 

Julius. Oh! yes, papa; and tell us about the great ship. 

Papa. Be it so; the great ship and the Bedouins. But before 
commencing I wish to make one little remark; you ask for a story 
which shall make you laugh or weep—something amusing ; but 
neither of you has aked for a story which should instruct, improve 
you, and teach you to love both God and man better. 

Adolphus. Oh! papa, that is understood. 

Papa. No, my child, that is not understood ; your request proves 
only that you prefer amusement to instruction. 

Julius. But, papa, the story! 

Papa. You see, Julius, your impatience proves what I have 
asserted; I say a few words by way of instruction, and you again 
demand a story to amuse you. No matter, I will commence; I 
will try to instruct and amuse at the same time. At all events, my 
story will have the merit of being true in every particular, for I 
shall relate nothing but what I have seen and heard. 

About the end of 1830, I was at Toulon. Before embarking for 
Africa, I visited the arsenal. It is there that vessels are built, and 
everything necessary for arming them and fitting them out is pre- 
pared. These labors are performed by hundreds of galley slaves, 
chained two and two, condemned for their crimes to hard labor during 
a part or the whole of their lives. But these men, as they extend 
their hands to ask alms, call themselves poor unfortunates. You 
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see, therefore, that even the most guilty try to conceal their offences, 
because they are ashamed of them in the presence of honest people. 
Besides, in one sense they have reason to call themselves unfortu- 
nate ; they are so indeed, not because they are in confinement, but 
because they deserve to be there. 

The day after my arrival, I embarked, with some pleasure at the 
thought of the new things I was about to see, but also with a cer- 
tain fear of that terrible sea-sickness which almost every one feels. 
Alas! I was not exempt from it. You know it has been said, 
“There is no pleasure without its pain.” I experienced the truth of 
this. I was cheerful and gay when I stepped my foot on board the 
beautiful steamboat; the sailors, busy in raising the anchors, in 
turning the capstan, keeping time to the sound of the fife ; the white 
sails unfurled in the air; the mighty machinery already in motion; 
the engineers, black as their coal, going to and fro in the hold of 
the vessel by the reddish light of their brazen furnaces; the immense 
sea spread out before us; the light motions which the waves, agi- 
tated by the wheels, gave the ship; all this was new and amusing; 
but it resembled a story. There was something instructive in it, 
which wearied me a little; it was the sea-sickness that I began to 
feel. My head grew dizzy, my heart was in my mouth; that I 
might not fall down, as the boat rocked right and left, before and 
behind, I walked to the cabin, and, laying aside my pleasures, imme- 
diately went to bed. 

Adolphus. But, papa, you should have taken some remedy. 

Papa. My boy, there is no remedy; in spite of yourself you 
must submit to sickness and something worse yet. 

Julius. Then I will never go to Africa; I will never enter a 
vessel. 

Papa. My child, I also had often said that I would never go 
upon the water; yet I did so, because, above all, we must consult 
our duty rather than our inclination. I did not like sea-sickness, 
which did not prevent my suffering from it; and I was sick so long 
that I could not eat anything for twenty-four hours. 

Finally, when I had recovered, I went up on deck. You know 
that the deck of a vessel is a floor placed on its surface, on which 
one may walk, and from whence one may see at a great distance. 
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It was towards evening; the weather was calm; around us we 
saw only the sea, above us only the sky, and at the horizon where 
both met, the sun was slowly descending till it had almost reached 
the surface of the waters. This luminary, brilliant and burning 
like fire—this water, white and cold as ice, which seemed about to 
unite, made upon me a singular impression ; it appeared that if the 
sun entered the sea it must produce the effect of a red-hot iron 
plunging into the water. Meanwhile, the edge of its disk was 
already in contact with the surface of the liquid, but no sound was 
heard, no smoke rose towards the horizon; the fiery sun descended 
slowly and gracefully, without appearing to agitate in the least the 
waters around it; it seemed to say that it had nothing to fear, and 
that he who created it would be able to preserve and guide it. 

Julius. But, papa, how could the sun be wet without being 
extinguished ? 

Adolphus. Simpleton! it was not wet; it passes far, very far from 
the earth and sea. 

Papa. That is true, Adolphus ; but your explanation would have 
been equally clear without the epithet simpleton with which you 
favored your brother. Do you not know that the brother of a sim- 
pleton is not likely to be a man of sense? If you do not know it, I 
will prove it to you. You, who are so wise, can you tell me why 
the sun, which does not enter the water in reality, should seem to 
do so? 


Adolphus. No, sir. 
Papa. “ Simpleton !” do you not see that it is the effect of an op- 


tical illusion, which cannot measure distances when it has no stand- 
ard with which to compare them ? So our eyes cannot see the space 
by which the earth is separated from the sun, because that in its 
immensity there are neither trees nor houses, nor anything which 
can enable us to measure this interval. This is the reason why, 
at the horizon, the sun and the sea seem to meet, and even to touch 
each other, although they are separated by thirty millions of 
leagues. 

At last, when the sun had gone to bed, I went to bed also. But 
a new misfortune happened, almost as bad as the sea-sickness. 
When I would have descended into my little cabin, an insupport- 
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able odor, arising from the hold, compelled me to withdraw. Since 
I had been upon deck, the oil about the machinery had become 
heated, the exhalations from the hold had arisen, and the sailors’ 
cook had commenced operations not far from my room; and as[ 
had just been breathing a pure atmosphere, all these odors united 
compelled me to take my mattrass on my shoulders, and to go upon 
deck to sleep. I made my bed in the very centre of the ship, and 
fell asleep beneath the moonlight. But my troubles were not all 
over. After having slept two hours, I half awoke; it seemed to me 
that I was very warm, but at last I turned over and fell asleep again. 
Half an hour later I awoke once more ; it seemed as if the heat had 
increased; my blood pricked like a thousand pins; I changed my 
place in the bed, and was no better. I was hot, stifling. I threw 
off my covering, but I was still burning up. I said to myself, if this 
goes on increasing till we reach Africa, I do not know where it will 
end. But all my reflections did not in the least diminish the heat; 
I was more and more incommoded by it; and what was most aston- 
ishing, at the same time that I was burning up, I heard around me 
other passengers, also lying on the deck, say to one another : “ How 
cold it is! Iam frozen!” They are fortunate! said I to myself, still 
roasting. At last, as day was beginning to dawn, I arose, rolled up 
my mattrass and threw it into a corner. Another miracle! the deck 


- was covered with a plentiful dew; all was as moist as if the sea 


had washed it ; yet beneath and around my mattrass it was dry, very 
dry! Alas! I comprehended then that I had slept directly above 
the furnaces of the steam-engine. Thenceforth, though I regretted 
a little the heat of my position, I rejoiced that I was not, like the 
rest, almost dead with cold. 

In order to cool myself a little, I went and sat down at one ex- 
tremity of the boat, and there, in presence of that vast sea in which 
our steamboat seemed lost like the nut-shell which you sailed about 
in the pond this summer in the country, I contemplated the most 
sublime spectacle I had ever seen. The end of the boat opposite me 
rose and fell by turns; now it seemed about to plunge into the sea, 
now to rise a hundred feet above my head ; when it rose I descend- 
ed, when it descended I rose in my turn; and nothing can give you 
a better idea of this motion than that of your rocking-horse, with 
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this difference, that if your rocking-horse stumbles, you are only 
extended on the carpet, whereas, when the vessel is upset by the 
waves, everything belonging to it is buried in the bottom of the 
ocean. I will confess to you, my children, I was not very easy. 
In fact, the wind began to rise, and to urge us in a direction opposite 
to our destination; it became by degrees more violent; finally, 
towards evening, it blew so furiously that no one excepting the sail- 
ors could remain on deck ; the chimney was partly carried away, the 
wheel-house was stove in, and, to add to our misfortunes, we were 
almost out of coal to use in the furnaces. Oh! then, my children, 
I assure you that I felt the necessity of praying to God, praying him 
to preserve my life, that I might once more see and embrace my 
children. But, at the same time, this thought of prayer, which had 
come only at the presence of danger, gave me a feeling of self-re- 
proach. I was thinking of prayer at this moment, because the 
danger was immediate ; but I had not thought of it before embark- 
ing, because I then supposed myself in safety. It is thus, my chil- 
dren, that we think of God in misfortune, in suffering, but forget 
him in prosperity and in health. Nevertheless, God is at all times 
equally good, and we are not less dependent upon him in health 
than in sickness; it is as easy for him to humble us when we are 
in prosperity, as to raise us when we are humbled. We have, then, 
as much reason to pray to him when rich, healthy and prosperous, 
as when poor, sick, and distressed. So, ashamed of my forgetful- 
ness, I asked pardon of God; and for the present not daring to 
claim a favor, I said simply: “ Lord, thy will be done.” His will 
was done; the tempest abated, the wind changed, ‘and became 
favorable. So God made the same breeze, which had been adverse, 
to contribute to our good. 

But this sudden squall added more than one to the sick list. By 
the way, I ought to relate to you here the history of a great drum- 
major, who was with us in the boat. 

Our drummer was so tall that Julius, standing on the shoulders 
of Adolphus would not be taller ; his mustachios were so long, his 
whiskers so large, his beard so thick, that his face was lost beneath 
this forest of hair, and his nose only projected like a naked and 
barren rock in the midst of brushwood. Our man appeared to be 
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so proud of his stature, his beard, and his gilt lace, his step was 
so lofty, that it seemed as if the boat, too weak to sustain him, 
would sink beneath his majestic tread. Such was our superb ma- 
jor-drummer before the tempest. He was fortunate enough to es- 
cape sea-sickness the first day; so he regarded with pity the little 


‘conscripts of soldiers and the others who had such a pitiable air in 


their misfortunes. The drummer shrugged his shoulders, smiled, 
uttered some words of contempt, and continued to walk, he and his 
mustachios. But at last the tempest came; the sickness, which had 
spared him, began to be felt by our Hercules, and so seriously that 
the poor six-footer made frightful grimaces. One hand he held 
against his stomach to assuage his pains; with the other he leaned 
against the edge of the vessel, that he might not fall. 

“ Well, Mr. Drummer,” maliciously said a cabin-boy of twelve, 
who, accustomed to the sea, experienced no inconvenience, “ well, 
what do you say now about the conscripts and the others ?” 

“ Will you have the goodness to go away?” replied the drum- 
mer, angrily ; and the child laughed in his face. The drummer 
would have struck him, but at the moment when he stepped forward 
the boat gave a lurch, our Colossus fell flat on his mustachios, 
swept the deck with them, and arose in a rage. The cabin-boy 
laughed still more loudly, and invited him to dine with him. The 
drummer, growing more and more enraged, advanced, making an- 
other false step, but the benevolent child ran towards him, arrested 
his fall, and, serving as a support, conducted him to the edge of the 
vessel, which the drummer, feeling himself sick, perceived the ne- 
cessity of reaching. 

“ That is nothing,” said the cabin-boy; “ it will do you as much 
good as an emetic; perhaps, also, another time you will not brag so 
much. Adieu, stay where you are; a pleasant day to you; the 
mate is calling me.” 

Julius. Papa, it seems, then, that little boys are not sea-sick, since 
the cabin-boy 

Papa. That is to say, my boy, you think that, like him, you 
would have been able to ridicule the drummer. 

Julius. Oh, papa, I did not say so. 

Papa. No; but you thought so. My child, I think, if you had 
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been there, you would have played the part of the drummer, not of 
the cabin-boy; and that if any one had been laughed at, it would 
probably have been yourself. Besides, let not.the frolics of the little 
sailor please you so much, for I will inform you that the mate called 
him because he saw him ridiculing the drummer, and when the boy 
stood before him, cap in hand, with his arms hanging down, humbly 
and submissively, he received a blow, which took away from him all 
disposition to laugh. Let us see, now, Julius, which you would 
rather have been, the great drummer or the little sailor ? 


Julius. Neither. 


Chat by the River. 


“Come, let us hasten to the rustic seat in the grove by the river. 
What, not room for all?” 

‘The seat is not long enough, sir.” 

“The company is too large, sir.” 

“ Well, we can't alter either just now. J want to talk with you 
about — about — what do you want I should, Lucy ?” 

“ Anything you please, sir.” 

“Do you see that orchard, children ?” 

“ Yes, sir;” “yes, sir.” 

“Whose apples are those on the trees ?” 

“ Why, they are Mr. B ’s; I thought everybody knew whose 
they were.” 

“ Whose clothes are those we see out drying?” 

“ They are my mother’s.” 

‘Whose cornfield is that ?” 

“ That’s my father’s cornfield.” 

“Well, children, you seem to know who owns the property here- 
abouts, let us go a little further. 

“ What if a boy should go into that cornfield without leave, 
and take two ears of corn home to roast; what should you say of 
him ?” 

“ That the corn ought to burn his mouth when he went to eat it.” 
“That he was a thief.” ‘He ought to be horsewhipped.” 
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“ Again, girls; what would you say of a girl who should come 
and carry off a clothes-pin from that line ?” 

“That she ought to be ashamed.” ‘“ That she was meaner than 
the dirt.” “ That she was a thief.” 

“ Now all answer my next question. What ought you to say of 
a boy or girl who would go into that orchard without leave, and eat 
and carry off apples and peaches worth a dozen clothes-pins, or a 
dozen ears of corn?” 


“ That — that —” 
“ Well, well, leave it so. I think they ought to fare as bad as did 


the young man in the story told me a few years ago, while in the 
very town where it happened. 

“ Nothing suited him better than to be in a foraging party on an 
excursion to some neighboring orchard. On one occasion he got 
for his companions in mischief, several young men from a mechan- 
ic’s shop. 

“Tt was a clear, starlight night, and after a merry walk of about a 
mile, they arrived at Hill. was chosen to climb the tree 
whose fruit tasted to their liking. While he was busy rattling them 
down, a hoarse voice was heard approaching the spot. They were 
apparently discovered. The crack of a heavy whip, and the shout 
of ‘ Now, my lads, I’ve got you!’ caused the young man to slide 
down with an expedition unfavorable to the safety of his dress. 
Reaching the ground, he found his companions had fled, and seizing 
the bag which he had brought with him, he was not slow in follow- 








ing their example. 

‘Meantime, the whip sounded nearer, and escape appeared more 
impossible. He thought he would relieve himself of the weight of 
the bag by dropping it, but just then he recollected that his father’s 
name was on it, and that such a course would certainly lead to his 
detection and disgrace. He exerted every nerve, but he soon felt 
the swing of the dreaded whip, and then came cutting blows, which 
made him writhe with pain. At this juncture he let fall the bag, and 
his pursuer gave over the chase. 

‘‘ Now, on his way home alone, he brooded over the exposure that 
was sure to follow. The sensations caused by the whip were still 
anything but agreeable. They added, like mustard, to his reflec- 


tions. 
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“ The next morning, after having had a most melancholy night of 
it, he called at the shop. Said he, ‘I’ve got into trouble. That 
old villain has got the bag I carried last night, with my father’s 
name on it, and I expect to hear from him every moment. Now I 
want you to help me out of this scrape, if possible.’ 

“They all promised him assistance if he would send out fora flag- 
on of lemonade. After it had been brought in, and all had drank 
with wonderful relish and good nature, the greatest wag of the com- 
pany stepped to a closet and brought out the identical bag !” 


Copper Mines. 


Correr ore is generally found in veins of different forms, and mostly 
slender. They run in an oblique direction through the earth. The 
most common manner of working them is to dig a perpendicular 
shaft so as to intersect the vein only at one place, and then to form 
cross-cuts, or galleries, from the vein to the shaft, at regular dis- 
tances, so as to obtain the whole of the ore, which is then con- 
veyed in wheelbarrows to the 


shaft, and drawn up. The ac-.qme 


companying cut will give you an 
idea of the sectional appearance 
of the shaft and galleries. The 
perpendicular lines, figure 11 1, 
represent the shaft; 2 2, the 
vein of copper ore; 3 3 3, the 
cross cuts, through which the ore 
is carried to the shaft; and 4, 
the adit, for letting out the water. 
The small building at the top is a 
steam engine, used in pumping out 
the water, drawing up the ore, &c. 
Sometimes, however. a whim is 
used for working the mine. This 
is driven by horses, and the cut will show the general appearance 
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of it. In other cases 
a simple windlass js 
employed. 

The cross-cuts or 
galleries are seldom 
more than a yard 
wide and two yards 
high; and as they 
= are sometimes of con- 
siderable length, it is 





necessary to Support 
A WHIM USED AT COPPER MINES. sha wool with «tan. 
work of wood to prevent it from falling in and blocking up the pas- 
sage. Sometimes, in addition to the main shaft, which is perpen- 
dicular, a shaft is cut obliquely, so as to follow the direction of the 
vein; but this is only done 
when the vein is so thin that it 
would not be worth working by 
cross-cuts. 

The copper in the Cornish 
mines is sometimes found near- 
ly pure in distinct veins; and 
when this is the case, all that 
is necessary for the miners tO yinERs DETACHING THE ORE FROM 
do, is to detach the ore in lumps THE MINES. 
from the vein, which is done with a hammer and chisel, the 
broken bits being afterwards conveyed away to the shaft in bar- 

to grumble that fortune does 
not smile upon you constantly, 
look at this poor fellow, crawl- 
ing along in a dark, damp pit, 
scarcely high enough for him 
to stand erect, and hundreds 
of feet below the surface of the 


ground, and ask yourselves 








whether a change of places 
MINER WHEELING THE ORE TO THE with him would be desirable. 
SHAFT. You would probably spurn the 
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arrangement at once. It is estimated that there are one hundred 
thousand people, men, women, boys and girls, employed in England 
alone in digging these treasures in the bowels of the earth. Many 
of them scarcely ever see the light of day. 

If the ore is found mixed with the rock, a pick-axe is used to 
loosen it, and if the rock be very hard it is blown up with gun- 
powder. The ore is then broken into small pieces by women with 
hammers, and separated as much as possible from the rock; the loose 
earth being washed away by a stream of water turned on to it. 
The ore is then taken to the crushing mill, where it is broken as 
small as possible, and afterwards taken to the siggin machine, or 
seive. This is a wooden frame, open at the top, and having a 
strong iron screen or grating at the bottom. It hangs over water. 
being suspended to a long lever, the motion of which alternately 
plunges it into the water and raises it out again. After being sub- 
jected to this operation for a short time the heavy metallic pieces 
settle to the bottom, while the lighter fragments are thrown up to 
the top, and raked off and thrown away. When the ore is thor- 
oughly separated from the earthy matter, it is sent to the furnace to 
be roasted and smelted. Here it goes through eight different pro- 
cesses before the smelting is finished, and the copper is in a fit state 


for sale. 
A greater part of copper mines now known are under ground. 


There is one at Pary’s mountain, on the island of Anglesea, which is 
open to day-light. The hill is dreary enough, being an assemblage 
of enormous rocks, of the species called quartz, hideously piled on ~ 
each other. On the top is a large basin, nearly half a mile across. 
The ore is obtained from this rocky chasm very much as it is from 
other mines. There are also puddles of water at the bottom im- 
pregnated with copper, from which the purest and best metal is now 
obtained. It was discovered by accident. The water contains a 
considerable portion of swlphuric acid united with copper, or, in 
other words, blwe copperas. A laborer one day left an iron spade.in 
one of these pools, and after a few weeks found it so covered with 
a coat of copper, that he firmly believed that the iron had been trans- 
muted to copper! This circumstance led to a discovery of the pro- 
cess by which copper could be obtained from this water, which is 
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of it. In other cases 
a simple windlass js 
employed. 

The cross-cuts or 
galleries are seldom 
more than a yard 
wide and two yards 
high; and as they 
= are sometimes of con- 
siderable length, it is 
necessary to Support 
the roof with a frame- 


work of wood to prevent it from falling in and blocking up the pas. 
sage. Sometimes, in addition to the main shaft, which is perpen- 
dicular, a shaft is cut obliquely, so as to follow the direction of the 
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from the vein, which is done with a hammer and chisel, the 
broken bits being afterwards conveyed away to the shaft in bar- 
rows. Whenever you are inclined to grumble that fortune does 


not smile upon you constantly, 
look at this poor fellow, crawl- 
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arrangement at once. It is estimated that there are one hundred 
thousand people, men, women, boys and girls, employed in England 
alone in digging these treasures in the bowels of the earth. Many 
of them scarcely ever see the light of day. 

If the ore is found mixed with the rock, a pick-axe is used to 
loosen it, and if the rock be very hard it is blown up with gun- 
powder. The ore is then broken into small pieces by women with 
hammers, and separated as much as possible from the rock; the loose 
earth being washed away by a stream of water turned on to it. 
The ore is then taken to the crushing mill, where it is broken as 
small as possible, and afterwards taken to the siggin machine, or 
seive. This is a wooden frame, open at the top, and having a 
strong iron screen or grating at the bottom. It hangs over water, 
being suspended to a long lever, the motion of which alternately 
plunges it into the water and raises it out again. After being sub- 
jected to this operation for a short time the heavy metallic pieces 
settle to the bottom, while the lighter fragments are thrown up to 
the top, and raked off and thrown away. When the ore is thor- 
oughly separated from the earthy matter, it is sent to the furnace to 
be roasted and smelted. Here it goes through eight different pro- 
cesses before the smelting is finished, and the copper is in a fit state 


for sale. 
A greater part of copper mines now known are under ground. 


There is one at Pary’s mountain, on the island of Anglesea, which is 
open to day-light. The hill is dreary enough, being an assemblage 
of enormous rocks, of the species called quartz, hideously piled on 
each other. On the top is a large basin, nearly half a mile across. 
The ore is obtained from this rocky chasm very much as it is from 
other mines. There are also puddles of water at the bottom im- 
pregnated with copper, from which the purest and best metal is now 
obtained. It was discovered by accident. The water contains a 
considerable portion of sulphuric acid united with copper, or, in 
other words, blue copperas. A laborer one day left an iron spade.in 
one of these pools, and after a few weeks found it so covered with 
a coat of copper, that he firmly believed that the iron had been trans- 
muted to copper! This circumstance led to a discovery of the pro- 
cess by which copper could be obtained from this water, which is 
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simple. The water is pumped up into pits prepared for the purpose, 
Plates of iron are then thrown into them, and jeft fora time. The 
acid before alluded to, which had dissolved the copper, and held it in 
solution, having a stronger desire (chemists call it a stronger arrini- 
ty) for iron, seizes on that metal, and lets go the small particles of 
copper which it contained, and they fasten themselves on the 
iron. Those pieces of iron are occasionally taken out of the 
water and carefully scraped, to get the copper off them, and then 
thrown into the pits again. At length they dissolve and are held 
suspended in the water, while the copper is thrown to the bottom. 
The water is then drawn off, and the mud raked out and put into a 
furnace to melt the copper and free it from sediment. Copper so 
obtained is very fine, and called virgin copper. 

Copper is found in various countries ; at Wicklow, in Ireland, in 
Norway, in Sweden, where the best mines are found; and consid- 
erable fine metal is now obtained around the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior in Our Own country. 

Copper melts very readily. Mixed with zinc in proper quantities 
it produces the finest of brass, and when mixed with tin it produces 
bell-metal. 


How do you spell Boots ? 


A New York writer tells an amusing story of a wealthy Wall 
street broker, who lives in great style in the fashionable quarter, and 
ranks as one of the “upper ten.” It appears that he recently pur- 
chased a splendid fire-proof safe, in which to secure his valuables 
against the devouring element, to which he had affixed that new 
protection against thieves, called the “combination lock.” Those 
beautiful pieces of mechanism are so extremely complicated that 
you may lock them, hand the key to the manufacturer even, and the 
chances are as one to ten thousand that he will not be able to open 
them. The wards and interior arrangements of these locks are 
alphabetically arranged, and you select a word in the language, take 
the letters, and lock the wards answering to these letters one by 
one. Thus take the word chair — you lock the c, then the 4, then 
the a, then the 7, then the 7. Now it must be unlocked in the same 
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way, and unless you hit upon the exact word, you will never be able 
to unlock it. Well, the broker in question locked his new safe accord- 
ing to the word “ boots,” but after working at it for an hour or more 
the next morning, he could not unlock it, and gave it up in despair. 
As his funds were all locked up, (says the letter,) he had no money 
with which to pay notes and carry on business that day, but, as his 
credit was good, he raised sufficient for the purpose by borrowing of 
the banks. The next morning, the manufacturer of the lock called, 
according to request, to ascertain the difficulty. He said he had no 
doubt he could unlock the safe, if the gentleman would tell him the 
word by which he locked it. ‘ Boots” was the word, and to work 
he went to unlock it by “boots.” Well, he tried, sanguine of suc- 
cess, but “ boots” would not unlock the safe. He tried an hour, 
two hours, and three hours, with no success. 

Finally, a happy thought occurred to him. He wiped the perspir- 
ation from his face, took a drink of water, examined the key again, 
and looking the broker straight in the eye, said, “ Sir, allow me 
to ask you how you spell boots?” How do I spell boots?” said 
the broker, “ why, I spell it right; how do you spell it?” ‘Oh, 
never mind,” said the man of combination locks, “how I spell it; 
how do you spell it?” “ B-u-t-s, to be sure,” said the broker. 
“The dogs you do!” exclaimed the lockman; “and if you spell 
boots buts, I will unlock the safe by duts,” and he unlocked it in the 
twinkling of an eye. —C. S. Journal. 


Prascovie Lopouloff, Continued. 


In the August Magazine, I gave you some account of this remark- 
able young woman. You will remember the picture of her before 
the empress mother, and that I promised to tell you how she came 
there, and how she succeeded in procuring a pardon for her father. 

After the two friends left her, and she had travelled the rest of 
the day in the company of the girls whom she so fortunately fell in 
with, she spent the night in the isba or cabin of one of her com- 
panions. The next day she had to pursue her journey alone. And 
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it was a day of discouragements to her. Still she persevered. She 
thought of Hagar in the desert, and took courage. 

Having walked some hours, she became perplexed to know which 
road she should take, and in great simplicity, she asked the way to 
St. Petersburg. The question, at so great a distance from the place, 
was amusing to travellers, and they laughed at her without direct- 
ing her. She, however, was guided correctly. During the second 
day a violent storm overtook her, and before she arrived at a village, 
she was much exhausted and her limbs were swollen. She was 
taken for a bad girl, and was refused admission to the cottages. At 
length she went to the church, saying she would not be refused 
there, but the doors were closed. While she sat shivering upon 
the steps a good lady came and took her to her home. On the third 
night she stopped in a house where the inmates, an old man and 
his wife, were robbers. They at first treated her harshly, but 
their hearts were at last melted, so that they treated her kindly, and 
gave her some money. 

Prascovie continued her journey, which took her months to accom- 
plish, as the travelling was bad, and she would sometimes be 
detained a whole week in one place. She met with some serious 
difficulties, but on the whole she fared well, as her simplicity and 
affectionate disposition gained her many friends. But she finally 
arrived safe. 

Prascovie lodged for a time at the house of the merchant with 
whom she travelled, as she experienced some difficulty in finding 
out the residences of the two ladies to whom she had letters of in- 
troduction — one, the Princess de T , an aged and benevolent 
lady ; and the other Madame de L Unfortunately, they both 
resided at Wassili-Ostrow, on the other side of the Neva. This 
river was frozen over, but the ice was on the point of breaking up; 
and from the dangers always dreaded from a rapid thaw, the police 
forbade any one to cross it. In this strait she was advised, by the 
merchant at whose house she stayed, to get a lawyer to draw up 4 
petition to the senate, praying a revision of her father’s sentence. 
This was done ; and Prascovie went to deliver it in person. She 
reached the senate-house, and penetrated to one of the offices, trem- 
bling all the while, through finding herself for the first time amongst 
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such a crowd of men. She presented her petition to one of the 
secretaries, who, glancing at it coldly, and perceiving it was ill- 
worded and informal, returned it without speaking a word. Pres- 
ently an old soldier, who acted as door-keeper, came up to her, and 
supposing she was a mendicant, took her by the arm and led her to 
the door. Still she was not to be daunted, and returned to the sen- 
ate-house day after day, placing herself on the stairs, in the hope 
that at length some good senator would take charge of her suppli- 
cation. She repeated her visits for fifteen mornings without suc- 
cess, or without any attention being paid to her. Once, indeed, a 
government officer, who had remarked her perseverarce, took her 
petition from her. She felt a ray of hope. But, alas, instead of 
retaining the document, the officer took from his pocket a roll of 
bank notes, selected one for five roubles, and placing it within the 
paper, refolded, returned it, and instantly disappeared. This act 
of kindness, though it disappointed, affected Prascovie much. 
Prascevie continued her daily attendance at the senate, without 
success, till Easter, when it broke up for some weeks. But by 
this time the swing bridges which cross the Neva, and which are 
removed during the flooding season, were replaced, and the mer- 
chant’s wife drove Prascovie in her droschy to Wassili-Ostrow, to 
deliver her letter of introduction to Madame de L . This lady 
received her with the utmost affection; for her story had been . 
related to her in a letter from Madame Milin. She had a relation 
connected with the court, to whom she offered to introduce Prasco- 
vie; for although she was on ill terms with him at present, yet this 
was Easter, a season when all family quarrels were made up. 
Accordingly, Madame de L kept Prascovie to dinner, and soon 
several of the company, previously invited to the peace-making, 
arrived. When the relation she had spoken of entered the room, he 
exclaimed, after the custom in such cases, Christos voscres, (Christ is 
risen.) He then embraced the hostess, who replied, Votsterio voscres, 
(In truth he has risen.) By this ceremony the previous misunder- 
standing was effectually made up, and the influential relative 
received Prascovie — who was now introduced to him— with all the 
more pleasure. During dinner Madame de L detailed the whole 
of the story, and he promised to use his influence with the court to 
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obtain a repeal of Lopouloff’s sentence, as any steps taken through 
the senate would occupy a vast deal of time. 

Meantime the Princess de T had been apprized, through 
Mademoiselle de S. of Moscow, of Prascovie’s arrival in St. Peters. 
burg, and sent for her to the merchant’s house. On arriving at the 
princess’ palace, our heroine was dazzled by the splendor of the 
apartments, and mistook the gaudily-dressed livery servants for 
some of the senators she had seen in her frequent attendance at the 
senate-house. Her artless wonder and rustic simplicity won the 
heart of the princess, who, having assigned a fitting apartment to 
her, determined to use all the interest she possessed in procuring 
her father’s pardon. Through the’ influence of the chancellor of the 
empress-mother, that august personage condescended to see her. 
Prascovie’s joy at this news almost deprived her of her senses. On 
recovering, she offered up a sincere thanksgiving to Heaven. 

About six o’clock she was conducted to the imperial palace, 
dressed in her ordinary costume. While approaching it, she thought 
of her father’s words, which represented the palace so difficult to 
enter. ‘If he could see me now,” she said to her companion, “ if 
he knew before whom I am going to appear, how surprised and 
delighted he would be!” 

Without the smallest ceremony, Prascovie was conducted into the 
presence of the empress-mother. Her majesty received her with 
affability, and interrogated her with interest respecting her history 
and her noble enterprise. She replied without timidity, but with- 
out boldness. She did not, she said, ask for mercy for her father, 
for he was innocent of the crime imputed to him; al} she demanded 
was a revision of his sentence. The empress praised her courage 
and filial piety, of which she promised to acquaint the emperor; 
and finished the gratifying interview by ordering three hundred 
roubles to be paid her for her present necessities. 

Prascovie could hardly believe that the events of the last days 
were real, and on awakening, the morning after her interview with 
the empress-mother, to assure herself she had not dreamt what had 
actually happened, she opened one of her drawers, and was not 
convinced till she saw the money her imperial benefactress had 
given her. Shortly afterwards, the dowager empress not only 
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assigned her an income for life, but presented her to the reigning 
emperor and his consort. All difficulties were now nearly van- 
quished. M. de K., then minister of the interior, to whom the em- 
peror remitted Lopouloff’s case for revision, was an excellent and 
benevolent man, who endeavored to lessen as much as possible the 
time which the necessary legal forms took ere Lopouloff’s recall 
could be decreed. In this interval Prascovie had become an object 
of interest to the whole court. She was taken to see all the 
remarkable places in St. Petersburg, and invited to the houses of 
the highest amongst the nobility. 

While her father’s case was thus prosperously entertained, she 
did not forget that of the two prisoners who had encouraged and 
assisted her while others ridiculed her enterprise. Her court 
friends, however, advised her by no means to bestir herself in that 
matter, until her father’s affair was settled. That blessed event 
soon followed; and the emperor sent to inform her that he had 
transmitted a definitive ukase to Siberia for Lopouloff’s release, 
together with a sum of money sufficient to defray the expense of his 
journey to the interior of Russia. M. de K., who announced this 
delightful news, added that his majesty requested to know, if she 
had anything to ask personally for herself. Without hesitation she 
solicited the pardon of her two friends. On learning this, the em- 
peror was so struck with her generosity in transferring his favors 


from herself to the two prisoners, that he instantly granted her. 


request, and a few posts after that which bore the ukase for Lopou- 
loff’s release, a similar decree for his fellow-prisoners was de- 
spatched. 

Let us now for a moment remove the scene to Siberia. Lopou- 
loff and his wife mourned the absence of their daughter as one lost 
to them perhaps forever. So far from expecting she would succeed 
in her mission, they feared she would not survive her perilous 
undertaking. During her long absence, the only consolations they 
received were administered by the two prisoners so often mentioned. 
They never failed to instil hope into the bereaved parents, while 
the rest of the villagers continued to add to their fears by their fore- 
bodings. At length the unexpected ukase arrived. Neither Lo- 
pouloff nor his wife could for some time believe in the reality of their 
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good fortune. As soon as Lopouloff’s joy had subsided suffi. 
ciently to enable him to understand that he was free, he hastened to 
his two friends to impart the glad tidings tothem. At first they 
received it with the most cordial delight; but when, a moment 
after, they reflected on the contrast which their own hopeless con- 
dition presented, they gave way to a feeling of despair. Lopouloff 
did all he could to cheer them, and offered a part of the sum sent 
by the emperor for travelling expenses. This they refused. “We 
do not want it,” was the reply of the elder prisoner; “I have still 
the piece of money which your daughter refused at her departure.” 

Preparations were soon made for the departure of Lopouloff 
and his wife from the region of punishment to which they had 
been so many years condemned. ‘Their first destination was the 
convent of Nijeni, where Prascovie had promised tomeetthem. On 
the night before their departure, they had taken an affecting fare- 
well of their two friends, and had bid adieu to the rest of their 
neighbors, when Lopouloff’ was roused from his bed by a state 
courier. On opening the packet delivered to him by that officer, he 
instantly perceived, to his great joy, that it contained the pardon of 
the unfortunates, whose release was the only thing wanted to com- 
plete his sum of happiness. He instantly repaired to their cabin, 
and having communicated his errand, was a joyful witness of their 
happiness. They fell on their knees, and after thanking the Al- 
mighty for their deliverance, prayed that every blessing might be 
showered upon the head of their benefactress, Prascovie. 


A MAN oF sENSE.— The excellent and learned Fenelon once 
said, ‘ If all the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe were laid at 
my feet, in exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn them 
all.” That was a bold saying, but it was a wise one. Let us look 
at ita moment. A crown confers power and outward show; read- 
ing begets knowledge, which is also power: the power of the crown 
must be in the midst of anxiety and strife ; the power of knowledge 
may repose in quiet, and yet move the world, 
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Yes! autumn has come at last. The cool, still nights, the ripe 
and ripening fruit, the variegated colors upon the forest trees, and, 
perhaps more than all, the little piece of daylight nipped off from 
both ends of every day, remind us that the fall of the year, —named 
so undoubtedly because it is the season when the leaves fall, — has 
come at last. Since I commenced my monthly visits to you I have 
seen your sleds and your warm mittens thrown aside, I have seen 
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your balls and skipping-ropes put away, as the hot summer days 
came on; and now that these have vanished, and given place to 
autumn, your amusements are again changed, and suited to the cool 
bracing weather which every rolling season brings us. It is true, 
the declining year, the dead and dying flowers, and the falling leaves, 
suggest, particularly to those advanced in life, the end of life which 
soon will overtake us all; yet if they have lived good and virtuous 
lives it will not come too soon. Some people seem to think that 
our youthful days are our happiest, and that grown-up people 
are always burdened with cares, and experience little or no happi- 
ness. “Ah,” says Mr. Croaker, “these boys and girls are very 
happy ow, but wait till they are grown-up men and women, and [| 
guess they will know what trouble is.” Now, this is totally wrong. 
I believe, if children are wise and good, and strive every day to be 
better, that their real enjoyments will increase as they go along, and 
that the evening of their lives will be the happiest of all. Young 
people generally do not realize what sin is, and hence their enjoy- 
ments are in a measure innocent. But if, after they know what a 
wrong action is, they love it, regardless of the laws of God, I do not 
wonder that they feel guilty and unhappy, and have bad dreams. 
Try Mark Forrester’s advice, all you boys and girls, who are look- 
ing for a long succession of stormy days by and by. If what he 
says don’t prove true, why you may say he is a story teller! And 
when you hear a person complaining of the misery of this world, and 
speaking just as though we had been created to be made wretched, 
run with all your might, for the fellow, in nine cases out of ten, 
would pick your pocket if he could get a chance! I have no doubt 
that Mr. Croaker was a horse thief. 

Look abroad on yonder hill, and see what a variety of colors there 
are on the trees. Red, green, yellow, white, orange, nearly every 
hue you can imagine. And what a beautiful head-dress they make! 
It is related that the lady of the American minister to England once 
attended a party given by Queen Victoria with a wreath of autumn 
leaves around her head; and that the persons present could not be 
made to believe that they were of the natural colors. ‘ Why,” 
said the queen, “what a magnificent sight it must be to see your 
forests, if they are as beautifully colored as your head-dress!” True 
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enough, it is a fine sight. I once saw a company of little girls 
coming from a thick wood in a country town, and they did look 
charming indeed. Be careful what you gather in your excursions 
after colored leaves. A friend of mine, two years since, went a short 
distance into the country, and returned in the evening with a nice’ 
parcel of these emblems of decay. In a few hours his hands began 
to swell up, and for several days he was the very image of distress. 
He had gathered part of his bouquet from a copse of dogwood, the 
leaves of which in the autumn are of a most tempting red color, and 
was sadly poisoned. The leaves look somewhat like laurel, and 
the sappy bark is very poisonous. A witty person was once asked 
what the difference was between a dog and dogwood. One is known 
by its dark, the other by his dzte, immediately answered the wit. 

Perhaps the most pleasant employment for the boys at this season 
is gathering nuts. Hazelnuts and some other varieties are ripe in 
September; but the walnut, the chestnut, the butternut, and some 
others, do not fall until we have several hard, freezing, severe 
frosts ; black frosts, as they are sometimes called. I suppose my 
younger readers imagine all frosts to be white, like what we see 
upon the boards on a cold morning. They are all white; but the 
hard ones —the real freezers, leave a black mark. After a black 
frost, and the warm sun has risen, the leaves of the tender gar 
den vegetables turn of a very dark color, nearly black, and hence 
the name of a black frost. Well, such a frost as this opens the 
burs of the chestnut, and after a high wind to rattle out the nuts, 
you may find the ground about covered. 

One afternoon, not long since, I was in the country walking 
leisurely by the side of a fence nearly overrun with bushes, when I 
heard voices upon the other side. I listened, and heard a small 
boy and his more mature sister, lamenting the loss of something. 
Probably their names were Willie and Mary. 

‘Well, this is pretty well,” said Willie; “ only last week there 
were plenty of hazelnuts on these bushes, and now they are all 
gone. I guess Rob Burr has been here and stole them all.” 

“Hush, Will,” said Mary, “ you have no right to accuse Robert 
of such conduct. He is a good boy, and I am sure would not steal 
your hazelnuts. Perhaps some one else has taken them.” 
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“ Well, somebody has taken them,” continued Will. ‘ Hazelnuts 
don’t have legs and walk off, not in our day. And yet,” said he, 
lifting up the overhanging bushes, “ I don’t see any tracks.” 

Reader, who do you think stole Will’s hazelnuts? What! can’t 
guess? Why, I saw the thief sitting on the fence, not two rods off, 
all the while Will and his sister were looking for tracks! And for 
fear some of you might lose your hazelnuts, and not know the thief, 
[ have caused his portrait to be taken; so you may look out for him. 
Here is the little rascal. 





There, leave your hazelnuts on the bushes until they are fully 
ripe, and this little rogue will save you the trouble of gathering 
them. 

Butternuts are ripe somewhat before chestnuts. Many a day 
have I rowed a boat along the Connecticut river to gather the but- 
ternuts on the overhanging branches. Frequently a gray squirrel 
would be found intruding, and then a plan was formed to shake 
him off into the river. This was good sport, but it did not always 


end exactly right. I remember coming very near being ducked 
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myself once, and have seen one or two boys, who were less lucky, 
get a swim, on similar occasions. However, no harm was done, 
only a good deal of sport was created among their schoool-fellows. 


The Dolphin. 


Tuas animal has had the fortune to obtain considerable celebrity 
amongst mankind, and has become a sort of symbol of the watery 
tribes. The ancients believed that dolphins were partial to the 
human race, and even supposed them to assist in conveying ship- 
wrecked mariners to the shore, for which imaginary service they 
were consecrated to the gods. The lively gambols of dolphins 
on the wave, the undulating motions, and the interesting spectacle 
occasioned by the sports of shoals of them together, afford a grateful 
amusement to the crews of vessels, to whom so little is presented to 
vary the sameness of their view. 

The dolphin is usually depicted crooked, and it is true that he 
frequently assumes that form, although at other times as straight as 
other creatures. It is a cetaceous animal, nine or ten feet in length, 
with a row of large teeth in each jaw, and a single orifice near the 
top of the head. The body is black, with a bluish tinge above, and 
white below. Dolphins range at large in nearly every part of the 
ocean. 


TAKING IT coor. —‘“ Your house is on fire, sir!” said a stranger, 
rushing into the parlor of a sober citizen. 

“ Well, sir,” was the answer of the latter, “to what cause am I 
indebted for the extraordinary interest which you take in the affairs 


of my house ?”’ 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Not long ago I was at a very pleasant house in the country. 
The parlor, one evening, was quite well filled with friends, and by 
what had been said, I was no more surprised than they, when a 
smart rap on the closed door caused it to be opened, showing a new 
comer of a most extraordinary description. It was apparently a very 
old lady. She was literally bowed down with age. She was 
dressed in antique style, a white gown, and cap, and a light colored 
shawl tied back under her arms. Being quite lame, she hobbled in 
with the assistance ofa cane. Her face, I noticed, might have been 
handsome, but now her mouth had a perfect twist to it, and astride 
her nose, as might be expected, sat a pair of ugly green spectacles. 

But she showed herself soon to be a very garrulous lady, and en- 
tertained the company with her witty sallies, and remarks of bygone 
days. 

Her husband, good man, had long been dead, it seemed. She 
told us about her awkward predicament when he first called upon 
her at her father’s. 

Conversation went rather hard, and her father said, “ Jemima, 
can’t you draw a mug of cider?” 

This was probably a great while ago, remember. 

She started for the cellar, but felt so embarrassed that the drawing 
was anything but an economical one. However, the mug got full, 
if some did get on to the cellar bottom ; and now coming up she said 
she began saying to herself, “ Who shall I hand it to first— father 
or the man ?” 

For a long while we were amused by the little old lady’s sprightly 
remarks. She seemed to have trotted cheerily thus far along life’s 
great highway, picking up, in so doing, many a pleasant bit of wis- 
dom, 

She was very chatty with two little girls, who sat near her in the 
room, and who asked her a good many questions. She finally 
begged them to show her the flowers, and hobbled out, leaving us 
convulsed with laughter at the successful masquerade ! 

In a few minutes, there returned with the two misses a third 
young lady, dressed in an elegant barege, with glossy hair, and a 
face from which I hope a pair of green spectacles will long be 
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absent. She was, I should judge, enjoying the happiness of her 
thirteenth summer, and time or early sorrow had not hung so heavy 
on her as to mar her features or cripple her erect form. 
Before bidding our new friend good-bye, I begged her to write to 
me a good long letter telling us about her native town. She did so. 
Here is the letter | have received. If it is as acceptable to our 
young friends as it was to me, it will well repay them for a perusal. 


Concorp, N. H., August 4th, 1848. 
Mr. Mark Forrester: 

Agreeably to your request, I will give you a description of my native town. 

By the hills which are seen around Concord one might suppose it to be 
situated in a valley. A beautiful river, the Merrimack, runs through the 
place, and if we cross the river, looking around, we shall see a large inter- 
vale. A great portion of it has been filled up with depots, machine shops, 
and railroads. We will now follow the road, until we come to the dark 
plains, which we see on before us at a distance. 

See how beautiful the trees look, towering up to the sky! And hear the 
birds warbling forth their ‘‘songs of praise’? to their Maker, for this 
beautiful day! But come, see the blueberries, how thick, and how nice, and 
large they are; and see what a beautiful bouquet of wild flowers I have 
plucked! It is now about time for us to go up into the town. Do you see 
yonder steeple in the distance? That was the old North Church. It is now 
converted into a Methodist college. We will now commence at the north 
end of the street, and take a walk, viewing the different buildings as we go 
along. On your left you see a beautiful pond called Horse Shoe, because its 
form resembled that of a horse’s shoe. Here are some of the largest and 
most elegant elm trees in Concord. How large, and yet how gracefully the 
limbs hang! Opposite we have a full view of the Old North Church* I 
was telling you about; it has been built about a hundred years. The people 
from all parts of Concord once came here to meeting, and when the Indians 
were here, the inhabitants used to bring their guns with them, when they 
came to meeting, for fear of being attacked by the savages. ‘Two other 
churches sprang from this, and we have now a number of churches, which I 
will tell you about as we pass along. 

The next public building is the State Prison. It contains a large number 
of convicts. They have services every Sabbath. I attended once, with 
some friends from Boston. They have good singing, and are very attentive 
to the preaching. It is a large, massive building, built of granite. The 
next is the new North Church. It has been built but a few years, but the 


* It is singular what habit will do. The North Church is now the walls of a theo- 
logical school. Still they say “ North Church.” — Eb. 
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congregation has increased so rapidly that they are obliged to enlarge the 
house. They have not held their services there for a number of Sabbaths. 
Just back of this is the Methodist church; it is not very large. Next is 
the Court House ; it is a large building, and has been remodeled a number 
of times ; but although much expense has been laid out upon it, it does not 
make a very handsome appearance. On one of the cross streets is the Free- 
will Baptist Church situated. Next is the Unitarian, a very pretty church, 
and situated in a large enclosure. Opposite this is the State House, which 
is in the centre of the village. The height from the ground to the eagle 
on the top of the cupola is 120 feet, and if we ascend to the top we shall find 
the scenery very beautiful. 

On Park street the Episcopal Church is situated, a very neat and pretty 
church. On School street is the Universalist church. Next to it is the Baptist. 
Tt has been altered within two or three years, and is now a very handsome 
church. It has the largest chandelier in town, and a very handsome organ. 
Walk along a little further, and we come to the South Church, at the corner 
of Main and Pleasant streets. The walls are frescoed; and it has the 
largest organ and heaviest bell in town. We have eight ministers in town, 
and that makes me think of a charade which I should like to have you guess : 

My first is a negative, 
My second is an affirmative, 
My whole is the name of a minister that preaches in this town. 

We have now passed all the churches, and will walk up to the Hospital ; 
there are about 130 insane people here. It is situated on quite an eminence. 
In front is a very large garden, which is mostly cultivated by the insane. 
There is a paved walk which léads down through the garden, into a park, 
where they have built an arbor. From here we will walk down to the 
south end of the street, and we shall come to a beautiful grove, which is 
called Paradise. We can hardly believe that, about a hundred years ago, 
this grove was a great field, and rye was growing here, and that it is now 
converted into so beautiful a place; but it is so. We will now return, having 
seen about all that there is to be seen in this place. A short time ago we 
had a pic-nic here, and everything was done to make us enjoy ourselves. 
There were speeches made, and singing, and music, and dancing ; we had 
a fine entertainment, and were not troubled in our rovings by the scorching 
sun. We have now been from the north to the south end of the street, 
which is full two miles in length. So ends, Mr. Forrester, my description 
of Concord. 

We are very much obliged to you for the book which you sent us, and have 
read it with a great deal of pleasure, but find it rather hard work to puzzle 
out your enigmas. Please accept this from your friend, 


G—— k———_. 
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A Chapter for the Children, about Needles. 


Littte Bessey is learning to sew. She means to make pretty 
stitches, and no wonder then that she should have some choice in 
needles. ‘Give mea good needle,” says Bessy, “and I will do the 
best I can.” No little girlcandomore. Beautiful things are these 
bright needles. A very good gentleman, who is well known among 


us, says that 


‘* They have a patent right to bless, 
Which Yankee wit can ne’er make less ;”’ 


and this is very true. Nothing has ever yet been found to take the 
place of the one-eyed, bright little needle. What if we should talk 
a while about its native place — how it is made, and where ? 

Have the children ever heard of the British Needle Mills, at Red- 
ditch? It is a beautiful village, situated in a secluded part of the 
county of Worcester; and, strange to tell, its inhabitants all live, 
directly or indirectly, by making needles. Nobody knows why 
nearly all these bright bits of steel, which find their way to every 
part of England, and even come over the broad Atlantic to us, — 
nobody pretends to know why they are made at Redditch. Even 
the needle-makers themselves cannot tell who was the first manufac- 
turer, or how long Redditch has been the centre of the manufacture. 
It has been said, however, that needles were not sold in Cheapside 
(London) until the reign of Queen Mary. We can imagine pot- 
teries in connection with a clay district like North Staffordshire. 
Of these no doubt the children have heard. Joseph’s brethren went 
to Dothan with their flocks because there was herbage there. Men 
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make potteries in places like Staffordshire because clay is there, 
But no reasons like these are given why the green little secluded 
village of Redditch, away many miles from all factories and manu- 
facturing towns, should make needles for all the ladies in the world. 
But so it is. Away over by the Malvern hills, where no rail cars, 
stage coaches or omnibuses ever go—where nobody goes unless 
they go on purpose — is the village of Redditch. On our way we see 
women riding to and from Broomsgrove market (six miles distant) 
on rough looking little horses, with panniers, on either side. Here, 
too, we see white houses, striped with black lines to make them 
prettier, while green fields, hills and hedges make the entry to the 
village of Redditch appear vastly different from either English or 
American manufacturing towns. 

A sudden turn in the road brings us at once to the village, whose 
red brick houses form a striking contrast to the green fields around. 
But to our readers a description of the place may be uninteresting. 
We will try to give them some ideas of the manufacture itself. A 
curious fact to the children will be this, —that so many different work- 
men should be employed in making so small a thing as a needle ; 
and more curious still, that each department of the labor should be a 
separate trade. Butsoitis. The man who anneals does not point; 
nor does the pointer make the eyes or polish the needle. Some 
work in factories, and some at their own houses; but each follows 
his own trade, and no man makes a whole needle. 

The number of needle-makers in Redditch is about three thou- 
sand, and in the whole district, six or seven thousand. Many of 
these are females. In the factories they have different rooms for 
each part of the manufacture; in some of the rooms only three or 
four, in others a great many workmen are employed. A writer, who 
has visited the British Needle Mills at Redditch, informs us that not 
less than thirty different names are applied to the different processes 
of needle-making. My young readers know that needles are made 
of steel, but perhaps they do not know that needle-makers are not 


wire-drawers. 

A coil of wire, when about to be operated on, is carried to the 
“cutting shop,’ 
of the needles about to be made. Fixed up against the wall of the 


’ 


where it is cut into pieces equal to the length of two 
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shop is a ponderous pair of shears, with the blades uppermost. The 
workman takes probably a hundred wires at once, grasps them be- 
tween his hands, rests them against a gauge to determine the length 
to which they are to be cut, places them between the blades of the 
shears, and cuts them by pressing with his body or thigh against 
one of the handles of the shears. The coil is thus reduced to twenty 
or thirty thousand pieces, each about three inches long; and as each 
piece had formed a portion of a curve two feet in diameter, it is easy 
to see that it must necessarily deviate somewhat from the straight 
line. This straightness must be rigorously given to the wire before 
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the needle-making is commenced; and the mode by which it is 
effected is one of the most remarkable in the w!!» manufacture. 
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In the first place the wires are annealed. Around the walls of the 
annealing shop we see a number of iron rings hung up, each from 
three er four to six or seven inches in diameter, and a quarter or 
half an inch in thickness. Two of these rings are placed upright 
on their edges, at a little distance apart; and within them are placed 
many thousands of wires, which are kept in a group by resting on 
the interior edges of the two rings. In this state they are placed on 
a shelf in a small furnace, and there kept till red hot. On being 
taken out, at glowing heat, they are placed on an iron plate, the 
wires being horizontal, and the rings in which they are inserted 
being vertical. The process of “ rubbing” (the technical name for 
the straightening to which we allude) then commences. The work- 
man, as represented on the preceding page, takes a long piece of 
iron or steel, perhaps an inch in width, and, inserting it between the 
two rings, rubs the needles backwards and forwards, causing each 
needle to roll over on its own axis, and also over and under those by 
which it is surrounded. The noise emitted by this process is just 
that of filing, but no filing takes place; for the rubber is smooth, and 
the sound arises from the rolling of one wire against another. The 
rationale of the process is this: —the action of one wire on another 
brings them all to a perfectly straight form, because any convexity or 
curvature in one wire would be pressed out by the close contact of 
the adjoining ones. The heating of the wires facilitates this pro- 
cess; and the workman knows, by the change of sound, when al! 
the wires have been “rubbed” straight. By the facility of the mov- 
ing of the rings on the bench, the facility of movement among the 
wires in the rings, and the peculiar mode in which the workman 
applies his tools, every individual wire is in turn brought in contact 
with the rubber. 

Our needles have now assumed the form of perfectly straight 
pieces of wire, say a little more than three inches in length, blunt at 
both ends, and dulled at the surface by exposure to the fire. Each 
of these pieces is to make two needles, the two ends constituting the 
points; and both points are made before the piece of wire is divided 
into two. The pointing immediately succeeds the rubbing and con- 
sists in grinding down each end of the wire till it is perfectly sharp. 
This is the part of needle-making which has attracted more attention 
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than all the rest put together. The surprising manipulation by 
which the needles are applied to the grindstone; the rapidity with 
which the grinding is effected; the large earnings of the men; the 
ruined health and early death which the occupation brings upon 
them; the efforts which have been made to diminish the hurtfulness 
of the process; and the resistance with which these efforts have 
been met —all merit and have received a large measure of attention. 
Let us first notice the process itself, and then the peculiar circum- 
stances attending it. 

Some of the needle-pointers work at their own homes, while some 
work at the factories; but the process is the same in either case. 
The pointing-room, generally situated as far away as practicable from 
the other rooms, contains small grindstones, from about eight inches 
to twenty inches in diameter, according to the size of the needles to be 
pointed. ‘They rotate vertically, at a height of about two feet from 
the ground, and with a velocity frequently amounting to two thou- 
sand revolutions per minute. The stone is a particular kind of grit 
adapted for the purpose; but sometimes it flies in pieces, from the 
centrifugal force engendered by the rapid rotation ; and in such cases 
the results are often fearful. The workman sits on a stool. or 
“horse,” a few inches distant from the stone, and bends over it dur- 
ing his work. Over his mouth he wraps a large handkerchief; and 
as he can perform his work nearly as well in the dark as in the 
light, he is sometimes only to be seen by the vivid cone of sparks 
emanating from the steel while grinding. The vivid light reflected 
on his pale face, coupled with the consciousness that we are looking 
at one who will be an old man at thirty, and who is being literally 
“killed by inches” while at work, renders the processes conducted in 
this room such as will not soon be forgotten. 

The needle-pointer takes fifty or a hundred needles, or rather 
needle wires, in his hand at once, and holds them in a peculiar man- 
ner. He places the fingers and palm of one hand diagonally over 
those of the other, and grasps the needles between them, all the 
needles being parallel. The thumb of the left hand comes over the 
back of the fingers of the right; and the different knuckles and 
joints are so arranged that every needle can be made to rotate on 
its own axis, by a slight movement of the hand, without any one 
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needle being allowed to roll over the others. He grasps them so 
that the ends of the wires (one end of each) projects a small distance 
beyond the edge of the hand and fingers ; and these ends he applies 
to the grindstone in the proper position for grinding them down to a 


point. 
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It will easily be seen, that if the wires were held fixedly, the ends 
would merely be bevelled off, in the manner of a graver, and would not 


give a symmetrical point; but by causing each wire to rotate while 
actually in contact with the grindstone, the pointer works equally on 
all sides of the wire, and brings the point in the axis of the wire. At 


intervals of every few seconds, he adjists the needles to a proper 
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position, against a stone or plate, and dips their ends in a liquid 
between him and the grindstone. Each wire sends out its own 
stream of sparks, which ascends diagonally in a direction opposite 
to that at which the workman is placed. So rapid are his move- 
ments, that he will point seventy or a hundred needles, forming one 
hand-grasp, in half a minute; thus getting through ten thousand in 
an hour! 

The circumstance which renders this operation so very destructive 
to health is, that the particles of steel, separated from the body of the 
wire by the friction of the stone, float in the air for a time, and are 
then inhaled by the workmen. ‘The entire atmosphere of the room 
is filled with these particles. 

After the pointing, the needles are taken to the “stamping shop.” 
The little gutter, which guides the thread in threading the needle, 


is made by the stamping machine, which is a heavy block of stone 
on a bed of iron. Upon this is a die, or stamp, where the needles 
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are placed. Over this is a huge hammer, brought down by a lever, 
which is moved by the foot. Thus the gutter is made, and a place 
marked for the eye. One stamper can stamp eight thousand needles 
ina minute. The eye of the needle is made by boys. They take 
a number in the hand, spread them out like a fan, lay them on a press 
where are two hard steel points. These descend by a motion of 
the hand. Two bits of steel are thus cut from the wire, and eyes 
made for two needles. The little boys know how to guide the 
piercers because the place for the eye is marked. They need, how- 
ever, good sharp eyes of their own in order to see the mark. Many 
children work here, some so small that they can only “spit” the 
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mT needle when the eye is made; 
this is done by passing a wire 
, | i through the eye. All this time 


the needles are double, the wire 


long enough for two, the eyes in 
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| i | rat plate, as represented on the fol- 

i ea \ i lowing page. Three thousand 
| i H | | | | \ can be straightened in an hour. 
j CTT 


ee , Then they are to be hardened 
and “tempered.” This is done by heating them in a furnace, and 
then immersing them in oil or cold water. By these operations the 
wire may become a little crooked again. This is cured by the 
‘“ hammer-straightening,” which is performed by females with tinny 
hammers. After this is the scouring process, by which the needles 
are rubbed one against another for eight hours. This is done by a 
scouring-machine, kept in motion by a steam-engine. 

where many more things are 


9? 


Then we come to the “ bright-shop, 
done to finish the needle. Here little girls turn the heads one way 
; . ¢ zi T 

and the points the other. These are called “the headers.” We 
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have all heard of “superior drilled-eyed needles ;” they are made by 
heating the heads ; then all the sharp points are taken out, and they 
are “drilled ;” the heads are rounded by small grinding-wheels, and 
then they pass to the “ polishing-wheels,” which are made of wood, 
coated with buff leather, and touched with polishing paste. No 
wonder, after all this, that the needles are warranted “not to cut the 
thread.” 





During our journey to the needle mills at Redditch, we have prob- 
ably sewed but a short seam ; but never mind, we will make up for 
that another time. The children will not love the needle less for 
knowing its history; and while the little bright bit of steel makes 
our happy firesides still happier, we will not forget those who ply 
the needle in weariness and want; 


Who stitch, stitch, stitch, in the dull December light, 
And stitch, stitch, stitch, when the day is warm and bright; 
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While underneath the eaves 





The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show their sunny backs, 
And twit them with the spring. 


God bless the little girls with their needles, and may they never 
forget the poor ! Cousin Mary. 


Residence among the Indians. 
CHAPTER V. 


WE climbed up the soft bank, leaving our canoe well fastened, 
where I threw myself upon the grass, completely wearied out with 
fear and excitement. Not so Jollie. He stood up erect, with 
his eyes turned towards the opposite bank of the river, and his 
whole appearance betraying a lingering anxiety as to our fate. For 
my part, I had considered ourselves safe; but noticing his thought- 
ful phiz, I concluded to sound him. 

“ Well, Jollie,” said I, fixing my eyes upon him, “ we got out of 
that scrape pretty neat.” 

He turned towards me for an instant, evidently to ascertain if I 
was in earnest, and then said, ** Out of 2t — into it, you mean.” 

“ No, I mean owt of it. The rascals are on the other side of the 
river, and we are on this, entirely out of their reach. Pretty soon 
it will be dark, and then we can move off unseen, and cut for home.” 

“That is all very well, Master Miles,” said my comforter, ‘but 
you forget how far we are from home. You forget how many red 
faces may be cruising on the river after us. You forget our two 
companions. Would you go off without them? Let us wait a 
spell.” 

It was now so dark that we could see but a very few rods upon 
the water distinctly. The dim outline of the hills could just be 
traced, and to complete our interesting situation, a thunder shower 
began to gather in the distance. Presently a large fire was kindled 


on the opposite shore, which cast a perfect damper on all my favor- 


ite plans. Every object on the water could be distinctly seen, and 
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we could perceive the whole band of savages busily employed in 
making preparations probably to catch us. 

“See there, Miles, my boy,” said Jollie, as he pointed to a 
thicket a little way down the river; ‘“ do you see that light ?” 

I did indeed see a faint glimmering light on the other bank, which 
seemed to be making frequent and circular motions. 

“ That ’s Jack,” said my companion —“ that’s Jack; and he has 
seen us land here, and is endeavoring to attract our attention. If 
that shower approaching only proves a regular drencher, we are 
fixed. There’s the light again. Hurrah!” 

1 saw nothing in the light to take courage from, yet I was glad to 
see Jollie so elated, and I felt sure he was a better judge than my- 
self. In the mean time the storm came on, and it proved, as my 
companion had hoped, a “regular drencher.” The thunder and 
lightning were truly terrific, and the rain poured down in a perfect 
torrent. Jollie kept his eyes steadily upon the light until the rain 
prevented it from being seen. We drew our canoe ashore, and hay- 
ing turned it bottom upwards, crawled under it to prevent getting 
wet. 

The rain continued to come down for more than hour, when the 
cloud passed over, and it grew light again. We had managed to 
keep our rifles perfectly dry, and after examining our little stock 
of dried buffalo meat, we came forth from our shelter. To my sur- 
prise, the fire upon the other shore had almost entirely disappeared, 
and we could occasionally hear a stifled yell from our enemies. 

‘ Now, Miles, ship your traps, and we must be off. We have no 
time to lose. Have you got everything? Push off? Take care 
and speak low, and sit on the bottom of the boat.” 

Jollie, as soon as we were afloat, seized a paddle, and keeping 
for a short time close to the shore, silently urged our frail canoe over 
the water. When nearly opposite the point where the flickering 
light had been seen, he turned the prow of our boat across the river, 
and pulled for the spot. We landed without being molested, but 
heard no one. Jollie gave one of his peculiar shrill whistles, which, 
to our great joy, was answered. In a very few minutes Jack San- 
ford was with us. He had been wounded in his leg, but not 


severely, and crawling into the thicket, he had escaped notice. 
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«© Where ’s Mah-to-he-ha?” said Jollie. 

“ Gone under,” said Jack, sorrowfully. ‘He ran with me a little 
ways, but he was hit and fell. The cowards lifted his hair and left 
him dead.” 

“ Well,” said Jollie, “‘ our hair is in a dangerous spot just now; 
let ’s be off.” We jumped into our canoe, and with all our exertions 
crowded the boat down the stream. Fortunately, we had another 
shower a short time after we started, and under cover of the extreme 
darkness of the night we escaped. We paddled with diligence until 
near the break of day, when, not deeming it prudent to show our- 
selves in public, we landed and drew our canoe into a thicket, and 
having devoured the remaining portion of our dried meat, we spread 
our blankets and went to sleep. 

How long I slept I hardly know, but when I awoke the sun was 
high above the horizon, peeping cheerfully through the trees. My 
companions sat conversing together at a short distance from me, 
seeming cheerful and free from care. 1 soon joined them, and 
after bestowing a few compliments upon me for my early rising, 
we began to think about a breakfast. We were yet many miles 
from home, and on the hunting grounds of our enemies. I proposed 
that we should lie still and close all day, and at night pursue our 
journey. This, however, did not please Jollie, who said he must 
have his breakfast. We accordingly climbed the bank, and with 
our guns proceeded to search for game. 

On our way we came across what, to me, was a most interesting 
sight. ‘This was the numerous villages of prairie dogs. These ani- 
mals dig their holes on the level prairie, throwing up the dirt ina 
conical form, upon which they sit and bark upon the approach of 
danger. We passed thousands of these little hillocks, upon the tops 
of which sat the little dogs, hardly as large as wood-chucks, which, 
at our approach, sent forth the most noisy demonstration of anger at 
being disturbed, that can well be imagined. As we came within 
gun-shot, they would dodge down out of sight, and as we passed by 

their little huts nothing could be seen of them. When we got away 
about the same distance, the little heads would appear again, snarl- 
ing and yelping as before. These little communities are exceed- 
ingly numerous upon the prairies, and when they occur in large 
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numbers together, as they frequently do, they form an interesting 
appearance. The dogs are very harmless, but very impudent and 
saucy. Their “ bark is worse than their bite.” 

About mid-day we fell in with a small herd of buffaloes. We 
were fortunate enough to kill a nice fat cow, and Jollie immediately 
cut out the tongue, which is the most delicious part of the animal, 
while Jack loaded me with other choice bits of meat, from various 
parts of the carcass, which he seemed to know where to find readily, 
together with several marrow-bones; and we retraced our steps to- 
wards our canoe. We built a fire, and round it placed our beef, to 
be cooked. We then seated ourselves upon a green spot, and par- 
took of our repast, a feast that to me tasted far better than the most 
dainty morsel I have ever eaten. 

Night soon came on, and as soon as it was sufficiently dark, we 
again pushed off down stream. We toiled hard all night and all the 
next day, and just at nightfall we arrived in sight of the fort. I 
was glad enough to get into my old quarters again, and determined 
not to leave them again for a single night if I could possibly help it. 

The next day I learned that the party upon horseback had re- 
turned a few hours before us. They had been surprised and 


attacked near the spot which had nearly seen us destroyed, and 
seven of their number killed. They had in return killed and 
wounded a considerable number of their enemies, and had succeeded 
in bringing home several scalps. I confess that these bloody knots 
of hair looked anything but pleasant to me, and I almost involunta- 


rily raised my hand to ascertain that my own top-piece was safe. 
Mites Hawrnorne. 


Travels in Algiers, Continued. 


The Father. Accustomed undoubtedly to receiving blows, the 
little cabin-boy was soon consoled; for, a few moments afterwards, 
I saw him running merrily from one end of the ship to the other. 
He and two or three other young sailors seemed very eager to seize 
some object, which excited, from time to time, bursts of laughter. 
They ran hither and thither, crept stealthily along, climbed the 
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masts, or descended into the long-boat, with the agility of monkeys, 
I could not imagine the object of so much running. Certainly, it 
was not for the management of the ship, since they were doing all 
this with a delight, a pleasure, which proved that they were working 
on their own account. At last I perceived what had put at least 
half the crew on the alert. ‘Two poor little birds, which had been 
driven from our gloomy Europe by the cold of winter, had under- 
taken, upon their wings, the voyage to Africa; but over the sea, 
with not a field of corn where they could find one grain of food, not 
a branch to set their feet upon, not a dry leaf to shelter them from 
the storms. Having left the land, these poor little creatures had 
been obliged, without provisions, to traverse many hundred leagues. 
God had given them the strength necessary for the accomplishment 
of this long journey, for you know, my children, that each year, at 
the same period, the swallows assemble together, arrange themselves 
in compact columns, or rather in the form of a triangle, the better to 
cleave the air, and under the guidance of the most skilful, who place 
themselves at their head, they depart, to go and pass the winter in 
a milder climate. But, undoubtedly, our two little birds had lost 
their way ; and now, with weary wing, had come to take a little rest 
upon the rigging of our ship. The sailors, on perceiving them, 
imagined nothing would be better than to chase them, not with 
guns, but with their caps, or with their hands. Our little travellers, 
unwilling to allow themselves to be taken captive, flew from one sail 
to another, from the rope-ladders to the masts of the ship; but they 
moved their wings so slowly that their strength was evidently ex- 
hausted. Sometimes they waited till almost touched by the hand 
of a sailor, before deciding to resume their forced flight. They 
seemed to ask for mercy, but the sailors would not understand them. 
The frail creatures, nevertheless, demanded so little ! — only shelter 
for a few moments ;—there, on the extremities of the vessel, they 
troubled no one, and if the management of the ship should require a 
sail to be furled or unfurled, the poor sparrows would have changed 
their places without complaining ; they were glad to rest anywhere ; 
besides, they occupied so little room. No matter; the sailors pur- 
sued them constantly; one of them succeeded in putting his hand 
on the foot of the smallest one; he broke it. The bird uttered a cry 
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and flew away. “ Poor thing!” cried I, thinking of its misfortune ; 
and the sailors, at sight of their comrade disappointed at having 
failed to capture it, laughed loudly. ‘The wounded bird no longer 
flew as high as before; it only fluttered about the deck; though it 
was still more active than its pursuers. But at last the cunning 
little cabin-boy threw it some crumbs of bread; and the innocent 
creature, urged by hunger, or too confiding in the charity of man, 
approached to pick up a little food: the cabin-boy came behind it 
softly, and threw his cap over it, uttering a cry of joy on seeing his 
efforts crowned with full success. He ran to it; with one hand cau- 
tiously raised the cap, with the other prepared to seize his prisoner. 
He uncovered it; ——the bird was motionless. The boy stretched out 
his hand, and hastily seized it— and without difficulty, for the bird 
was dead! 

“ Well!” said I, “you are very happy now; you have a few feath- 
” « Yes,” replied he, thinking 
I was making a jest of his awkwardness, while, on the contrary, I 


ers more, and the bird a life the less! 


wished to make him feel his cruelty —“ yes,” said he, “if I have 
taken this one dead, I will have the other living!” and he darted 
off in pursuit of the second sparrow. The latter, perched at a dis- 
tance of two paces, had undoubtedly seen and comprehended the 
scene which had just transpired, for from his place he could contem- 
plate his companion lying on the deck, motionless, and drawing up 
for the last time his little broken leg. So, not waiting for its ene- 
my’s approach, it flew rapidly away, and disappeared for several 
minutes. It was at first thought that it had left the ship, preferring 
to confide to its own weary wings rather than to the compassion of 
mankind. But though fear had driven it away, fatigue brought it 
back. Again the sailors pursued it, and the bird renewed its efforts 
to escape. At last, when it had no longer strength to unfold its 
wings, or courage to hop a single step, it perched on the extremity 
of an oar in the long-boat which extended over the water. ‘The lit- 
tle cabin-boy glided along like a serpent, reached the spot noiselessly, 
stretched his hand along the oar; he was about to seize the bird ; 
the bird saw the danger, and did not stir, for it had no strength left. 
The boy opened his fingers like a net, raised his hand over the 
trembling creature ; but the bird, rather than allow itself to be taken, 
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dropped into the sea; a wave came, covered it, and it disappeared 
forever ! 

Adolphus. Oh! what a naughty boy! 

The Father. Yes, my child, he was indeed naughty. But he is 
not the only one. Have you never seen children take pleasure in 
tormenting birds, or other little creatures too weak to defend them- 
selves? I remember having seen one, the other day, in the dining- 
room, put his hand on the cage of the canaries, and try to catch 
one, only to amuse himself. The poor little frightened birds flew 
from one perch to another; they beat their wings against the bars 
of the cage; meanwhile the boy constantly pursued them, and did 
not stop till he saw me entering the room. Do you know that little 
boy, Adolphus ? 

Adolphus (casting down his head.) Yes, papa. 

The Father. And who was it ? 

Adolphus. I will never do so again. 

The Father. It was you, then? Well, I accept your promise; 
embrace me, and remember long the story of the cabin-boy and the 
two sparrows. 

But I suppose, my children, that you are as impatient to have me 
arrive at Africa as I was, at that time, to be there myself. You 
know that the object of my voyage was Algiers; and at this moment 
we were opposite that city. You may, perhaps, think we were 
about to land. Not at all! we were obliged to pass Algiers without 
setting foot on the land, and continue our voyage twenty-four hours 
longer, for our vessel bore despatches for the army, which was then 
at Oran. I was therefore compelled to take this circuitous route, 
and visit that city. I will confess that 1 am not sorry now, though 
it cost me a sail of two days more. 

To beguile the time, 1 amused myself in imagining the multi- 
tude of new things which must undoubtedly meet my eyes when I 
set foot upon.the land. “I am not,” said I to myself, “about to 
travel from Lyons to Paris, or from London to Rome; no!—all 
that is too vulgar; but I am going to travel in Africa!” In Africa! 
that single word, “Africa,” filled my imagination. “It is there that 
those vast deserts are to be found; that lions and tigers live: it is 
there that thousands of black men dwell; that the productions are 
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so different from those of Europe: I shall see Mahometans, dressed 
in the Turkish costume, walking along naturally in the streets, like 
Frenchmen at Paris; who will speak Arabic, as I speak French. 
In fine, the earth, the sky, the mountains, the rivers, the trees, the 
animals, all will doubtless be different from those seen in Europe. 
How much happiness, how many pleasures, in perspective!” At 
last I arrived; from the steamboat I passed into a little boat. We 
rowed two mortal hours, and I landed on the African shore. I cast 
my eyes around me, measured the mountains with a look, touched 
the ground with my hands, struck a tree with my foot, followed with 
my eyes a flock of birds, an Arab horse passed by me, a dog barked 
at my approach, a man asked alms, a merchant offered me oranges ; 
alas! alas! you see it; everything was as in Europe, —the heavens 
and the earth, mountains and rivers, men and animals. It seemed 
as if this was impossible, and that when a country has the honor to 
call itself Africa, it ought to give itself the trouble to be different 
from Europe. 

It is thus, my friends, that in all my travels I have usually found 
what had charmed me at a distance very ordinary on a near view. 
I assure you this experience has a little diminished my fondness for 
travelling.» Wherever you go, you will find the ground yellow, the 
trees green, the sky blue, the houses built of stones, — some large, 
others small; men fighting, women disputing, and children crying, 
as you hear your little sister crying at this moment. So, my chil- 
dren, I advise you, when you are grown up, before you set out on a 
journey, to inquire: Had I better go, or stay? If I go, accidents 
are probable, pleasures uncertain; and if I remain, though I may 
not see new countries, at least Iam in no danger, and certain not 
to be disappointed. 

Julius. But, papa, you have promised to take us to England to 
see our good aunt, and afterwards to Lyons. 

The Father. It appears, then, that all I have just told you has 
not diminished your desire for travelling ? 

Julius. Oh! only to London and to Lyons 

The Father. Yes, to begin with; and, on your return, you will 
say, Only to Rome and to Constantinople. But remember, should 
you ever travel, what I have told you to-day: He who travels for 
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the pleasure of seeing what is new and extraordinary, will more 
than once return without having seen what he might not have found 
in his own village or city, and return poorer, without being wiser. 
But, in the mean time, I will relate what I saw in Africa, were it 
only to save you a voyage thither. You are sleepy, I believe. It 
is, doubtless, because I have been giving youa sermon. Awake, 
then, for 1 am about to speak to you of Oran. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER V. 


Dvurine the latter part of their sail home, Mr. Roberts took occa- 
sion briefly to make his new friends acquainted with the business 
which brought him so far to the north. He was a partner in an 
extensive London trading-house, which were largely engaged in the 
whale fishery, and the commerce of the northern seas. They not 
only exchanged commodities with the merchants of Lerwick, the 
principal trading town in Shetland, but did also with the merchants 
of the Orkneys and Faroe Islands. Their ships had taken cargoes 
of dried cod, vast quantities of which are annually exported, and find . 
a market in the Catholic countries of the continent ; wool, of which 
we have said the finest in the world is grown in this country ; feath- 
ers, a desirable article the world over; seal and whale oil, and other 
articles, wherever a surplus, above their own wants, had been accu- 
mulated by the industrious inhabitants. 

In return, the productions of milder skies were eagerly desired by 
the islanders. Mr. Roberts said he had heard that the Shetland 
people were rather fond of the fragrant herb of the “ celestials,” and 
remembered a story of a poor man who was so unfortunate as to 
have a tea-drinking wife, who would often exchange his goods for 
the article. He was known ore week to buy the same peck of meal 
three times, at each time assured his children had eaten it in bread. 
* Yes,” said Mr. Curran, “ it is all tea, now-a-days; the good old 
porridge times are gone.” 

Maurice inquired with a good deal of interest about their whaling 
vessels. 
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He said they had seven in that business. They made annual 
voyages. Sailing early in spring, they arrived at the islands, dis- 
charged a small cargo, and engaged, each, an additional number of 
men by the time the season commenced. 

« One vessel,” continued Mr. Roberts, ‘‘did not come home last 
fall. Had it been an American Pacific whaler, this non-arrival 
would have caused no anxiety. But in this case the vessel was 
due, and we were very suspicious of the captain soon after he left. 
It was his second voyage for us. He engaged several of his crew 
himself, and we afterwards discovered that they were unprincipled 
men, and that he knew it at the time. One other circumstance we 
have thought upon nota little. At the urgent solicitation of this 
captain, we had longer spars, additional main-braces, and new main- 
sails, rigged on his vessel. Perhaps he sleeps, with his crew, in the 
ocean, an honest man, but my partners agree with me in thinking 
him now engaged in piratical cruises, or, equally bad, in the infernal 














slave-trade. 

After the Lerwegians had cantered away with their extra pony, 
bearing their game, (by virtue of purchase, not capture,) the remain- 
der was speedily divided and dressed. 

Maurice and his father gave Mary an account of the day’s adven- 
tures, over the supper table, to which she was interested to listen. 
Soon after, wearied with the fatigue of an exciting day, the little 
family retired. 

Shetland has been called a roadless country. With the exception 
of some of the large proprietors, no one owns a vehicle. Everything 
is carried on the backs of ponies, in baskets depending from pack- 
saddles. An inexperienced hand, loading one of these animals, for- 
getting a line of John Gilpin, which everybody has read — 
















‘* To keep the balance true,”’ 









could not journey far without the pleasure of beholding his freight 
on the ground! 

Most of our readers have probably seen a Shetland pony. They id 
have been excited by the information of a flaring handbill that a 
Great Caravan was coming to town, and that nothing could equal 
the exploits of Master Jack on his “ favorite pony.” ‘They have 
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gone in at half price, and literally ‘seen the elephant.” After look- 
ing at Greenland bears and African lions, Persian gazelles and 
South American wild-cats, until tired, the “ sports of the ring” have 
commenced. A miniature horse, perfectly formed, the steed for 
Master Jack’s especial use, the elegant little pony, with handsome 
bridle and saddle, is led in. Can’t those who have “ been” see the 
rider, dressed in regular clothes, with a face of profound dignity, 
gallop about the ring? By and by, the monkey gets down, and a 
boy, who would give his dinner for the chance, is asked to hop on. 
About as soon as he gets adjusted in the saddle, up go the pony’s 
heels, and off rolls the boy, over the pony’s ears. And what is very 
strange, the man who has hold of the bridle never chastises the pony 
for such behavior, but seems to look as if he did n’t think it wicked ! 

Now another boy, who seems to say by his manner that he would 
like to see the colt ‘‘ come that game ” over him, steps up, and strad- 
dles the pony at a bound; but before he has time to wink, the pony 
rears, and the confident gentleman is rather uncertain where he 
now is. 

A third boy comes. He mounts. The pony stands like a post! 
“ Here, Jack,” says the man, “ come and hold this boy on.” 

The monkey stands on the back of the pony, with his fore-paws, 
or, as he is dressed, with his hands, on the boy’s shoulders. 

Now the riding commences in good earnest. Round and round 
they go, the pony increasing in speed, the boy in fear, and the mon- 
key in vigilance. 

All at once, the pony, as if tired of the sport, kicks up again, and 
throws his riders in among the screaming spectators. 

Maurice and Alf were chosen to take the surplus game to market, 
and next morning, properly mounted, they set off. ‘The ponies ran 
along a lively trot, with their heads down, picking their way among 
the stones, and soon brought them to Lerwick. 

This town is built in the form of a crescent or half-moon, on an 
inlet from Bressey Sound. The principal houses and shops are on 
the side of the narrow street next to the sea, and like the buildings 
of Venice, are all accessible by water. 

The game was soon disposed of, and, after purchasing a few nec- 
essaries, our friends started for home. Before they had got far out 
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of the town, they met Mr. Roberts. He was glad to meet them, as 
he had a proposition to make to them. He was obliged, he found, 
to visit Unst, the most northern of the Shetland group, and would 
be glad to have Maurice and Alf, with his brother Frank, and Wal- 
ter Curran, accompany him. “I shall hire,” said he, “a strong 
boat and six good rowers, and probably be gone four or five days.” 

The young men joyfully accepted the invitation. It was arranged 
that they should start the following Monday. Frank Ross and 
Walter were delighted with the prospect of the excursion. 

Early the next morning, the people near the coast where Maurice 
lived were thrown into the greatest excitement by the information 
that a shoal of whales, of the smaller species, were approaching the 
bay north of Bressey Sound. 

News of this kind had always had an electrical influence on the 
inhabitants, for besides the idea of substantial gain, which a success- 
ful whale-hunt always afforded, the excitement of surrounding a 
whole herd of these creatures, and driving them on shore, they 
delighted in. 

Not long, then, were the men and boys in collecting instruments 
for attack and alarm,—harpoons, knives, rusty swords and guns, 
old drums and fifes and fiddles, with which to frighten the poor 
creatures from their native element. 

Maurice mounted the first pony he could catch, and rode with 
speed to inform the proprietor of the land lying around the bay of 
the arrival of such distinguished strangers. The laird hastened to 
place himself at the head of the expedition, which, by the time he 
reached the southern shore of the bay, numbered several score of’ 
well filled boats. ‘The eagerness of the men almost overbalanced 
their respect and subordination ; but at length the laird, quite hoarse 
with bawling, succeeded in arranging the party so as to make their 
assault effective. 

They now proceeded to sea, in a line, intending to surround the 
whales, and drive them towards the shore. After some hours, a 
complete line of boats cut off the whales from the ocean, and nar- 
rowing in, drove them towards the bay. Finding themselves 
hemmed in, the poor animals lashed the water with their huge tails 
until it foamed. And now the whole company broke forth with 
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shouts and screams, to terrify the poor creatures still more. Old 
pans and kettles had been brought, and with the drums and violins, 
being most vigorously plied, added not a little to the deafening up.- 
roar. Meantime more boats had put off from the shore, and gather- 
ing in with the others, made the party more formidable. The 
whales swam around the bay, into which they were every moment 
further urged, in vain searching for a place of escape. Now grow- 
ing frantic at their situation, they made some desperate attempts to 
regain their former freedom. 

From the first, Maurice had remained in the laird’s boat. He 
had done nothing but look out for the weak points in the line, where 
the laird ordered fresh boats, fast as they came off, to join them. 

It was a time of intense anxiety to the whole party. The im- 
mense herd might dash through their line, even yet, and escape. 
Maurice called the laird’s attention to a couple of furious males, 
which had swam all round the northern part of the bay, and were 
now bearing down for a place not very well defended, to get through. 
The boat was headed that way, and the laird screamed to his men 
at the oars to spring, or all would be lost! His own frantic ges- 
tures, while hold of the rudder, seemed to give them new life, and 
the stout boat sped like an arrow to the spot. The appearance of 
the two whales approaching was truly dreadful. The water rolled 
from their sides in huge waves. “Fire! fire upon them!” shrieked 
the laird. Maurice and the laird’s agent each held a heavy mus- 
ketoon. Taking sure aim at the foremost monster, not twenty 
yards from them, they fired. Wounded, he instantly tacked, and, 
followed by his companion, swam towards the centre of the bay. 
Calling to the men on the line to keep their places, the laird ordered 
his boat instantly back to the centre again, in rear of the others. 
Hardly had he reached this position, when the wounded whale was 
seen, not thirty rods distant, steering directly upon him. All the 
noise of the men in the boats, with a shower of stones, never intim- 
idated him. The musketoons were fired in vain. He dashed 
through them all, upsetting three boats, —the one Maurice was in, 
and two others. Before Maurice had fairly realized where he was, 
so sudden had been the motion of the whale, he saw the Old Sally 
bounding towards him. Alf saw his friend fairly on the top of the 
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water, and pulled him over the side into the boat. “Thank God, 
Maurice, you are safe!” said his generous friend. In a few mo- 
ments every man was picked up, so familiar were they all with acci- 
dents of this kind. The laird seemed the most exhausted. He 
spoke to Maurice, and said he was spent, and told him he commit- 
ted the whole command of the party to him. 

Maurice thanked him for the honor, and immediately jumped 
upon the high bows of the boat, and waving his cap, said, in his 
clear, loud voice, “ Friends! friends ! the laird can do no more with 
us; he has gone ashore. He asks me to assist you for him. As 
the whales are quiet, shall we send for some refreshments before 
advancing further ?” 

A row of oars along the line were held up as a signal of approval. 

“Then,” said Maurice, “let every tenth boat go as speedily as 
possible.” 

Nearly the whole day had been already spent by most of the 
men fasting. When, therefore, the tin kettles filled with provis- 
ions reached them, which their wives and sisters had held for a 
long time waiting on the shore, their appetites needed no sharpen- 
ing. ‘The repast being soon finished, Maurice called, “ Shall we 
go forward?” A shout was the answer. 

A new hope as a new strength seemed to inspire every man. 
The noise, to alarm the poor animals, grew louder and louder as 
the boats moved forward. 

Much to the surprise and joy of all, before the whales had entered 
the innermost part of the bay, their leaders, as if assured that their 
capture was inevitable, rushed in blind madness upon the beach. 

The whole herd followed, as is their invariable custom. The 
hunters were instantly upon the spot, and, armed with swords and 
knives, leaped into the water, or on to the shore, to despatch their 
helpless prey. It was midnight before all had been killed, and 
those in the water dragged above the tide. They had captured one 
hundred and eighty-two whales! A few were over twenty-five 
feet in length; most of them, however, were from twelve to seven- 
teen. 

It was agreed by the captors, before they separated, to meet early 
the next day. 
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The laird was promptly on the ground, with his most influential 
tenants, devising means to divide the booty. One fourth belonged 
to him, according to long-established custom. 

After most of the men had arrived, the laird proposed that all 
should assist in flenching or cutting off the blubber, which is the 
only part saved, and then that it should be apportioned among them 
by weight. 

After this operation was got through with, the division was effect- 
ed justly, and to the satisfaction of all. Many were glad to have 
the laird take their portion on account of the rent, and others loaded 
up their boats, or ponies, which they had brought with them. 

Many a cottage, the following winter, owed its cheerful light to 
the success of this day. 

The Shetlanders have a strong prejudice against whale flesh. 
Although its qualities are little inferior to those of coarse ox flesh, 
no persuasion can induce them to taste of it. In this instance, not 
a single steak was taken away. The carcasses were left to decay, 


and be washed off by the tide. 


Cock Robin and the Sparrow. 
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ER: Dip you ever hear the story 
Of a wieked little sparrow, 
Who killed a poor cock rebin 


With a cruel bow and arrow! 
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How the fly looked on with anguish, 
And with his ‘‘ wee bit’’ eye 
Saw the little birdie languish, 
And at last lie down and die. 





How the thrifty Madam Beetle 
Made a shroud that very night, 

Plying her thread and needle 
Until the morning light. 
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And the Owl, with tears of sorrow, 
Made little Bobby's grave, 

And called the cruel Sparrow 

A wicked little knave. 


I know you ’ve heard the story, 


bY 

3 

How birds of every feather # i 
Came to Cock Robin’s funeral, Hs 
And mourned and wept together. he 
th peg 
#, 


*T is sad, you say, and truly, 
For birds to kill each other ; ih 
But would it not be sadder far q 4 ‘ 


If boys should kill a brother? hi é 

We 

They may do this when angry — ‘Bae 
For anger equals madness — Wh 
May fight and kil] some little boy, iB 


Then pass their days in sadness. 






I hope all little children 
Who see this bow and arrow, 
Will pray that they may never be 1 

So wicked as the Sparrow. a 
Cousin Mary. 


Life of the Editor. 


CHAPTER IV. 













Here we are, in October, the tenth number of our first year. 
And this is only chapter four of my life. I meant to write oftener . 
on this subject, but I have been so much engaged in thoughts and ih 
business of the present, that | have hardly had time to transfer my- | 
self to the sunny clime and times of early life. Indeed, I have been Ne 
so engrossed in trying to please other children, that I had almost ie 
forgotten that I was once a boy. But my publishers tell me that We 
the boys and girls have not forgotten it. And I am glad, on the 1 
whole, to hear that the editor’s life is called for. It will be pleasant 
to me to continue, for the sake of pleasing reminiscences, and more 
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especially agreeable, if I can feel that the narrative is interesting to 
others. 
But before I proceed, I must dispose of the following letter : 


New York, May 15, 1848. 
Mr. Marx Forrester, Esq. 


Dear Sir: —I want to tell you that I am very much pleased with your 
Magazine, for which my mother subscribed. I am delighted with the stories 
and the pictures. I read the most of the stories twice, and I study the enig- 
mas and the riddles. Iam quite pleased with your life; some of it is good 
sport for me to read. But, dear sir, will you let a little girl ask you how 
large ‘‘ Samuel” is? I mean the one you speak of in your last number. 

Your young friend, 
Mary Jane 





Thank you, Miss Mary Jane, for the compliments; hope I shall 
continue to deserve them. And you must excuse me for so lomg 
delay. 

“How large is Samuel?” Well, surely there zs more than one 
Samuel. You did not know which one I meant; and I cannot 
say why you should. I referred to little Samuel Forrester, my 
grand nephew. Probably Mary Jane don’t know him; he is a fine 
lad ; he has bright eyes and ruddy cheeks ; he wears long stockings 
and breeches, as I used to do when a boy; and he is about so tall. 
If you should see him once, you would know him next time, and be 
glad to make his acquaintance. 

Having disposed of this matter, I will go back and see if I can 
join where I broke off the last yarn, as the sailors would say. 

I have been trying to think of some poetry which might be appro- 
priate as a sort of heading for the commencement of this part of the 
subject; but I think of nothing. I have concluded to make a little 
as I go along. 

When I was young, I was no fool : 

I loved my books, and went to school ; 
When others played, I learned to spell, 
My lessons I committed well. 


There, Cousin Mary, now don’t laugh at this effusion. To be 
sure, it is not like your poetry, and I did not expect it would be. I 
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follow the style of Bunyan, the poetic merit of which consists in 
commencing each line with a capital letter, the rhyming the last 
syllable in the line, and in the good sense of what is said. But to 


the main subject. 
I have said — 
** When others played, I learned to spell.’’ 


There were many of my lessons which I learned at school, but some 
I studied at home, especially my spelling. My father and mother 
used to hear my regular lesson in spelling, and “ put out words ” for 
me which were not in my lessons. I used to delight in reciting to 
them. ‘Some of the words were of six or seven syllables, and they 
were very difficult for such a lit- 

tle one as I was to manage; but 

I used to persevere and succeed. 

In remembrance of parental so- 

licitude and instruction, I intro- 

duce this illustration, as a mon- 

ument to my worthy parents. 

You may not think much of 
my younger sister, Oneida, as 
she appears here. She had been 
crying. She was, however, gen- 
erally a good girl; she became a 
noble woman, and was one of the 
brightest ornaments of society. 

In this way I studied, at home er and winter, 
having teachers which I always loved, and who, I believe, loved 
Mark, because he was a good boy. 

Until I was seven years of age, there was but little occurred at 
school which I need to report here. There was one thing you 
would be highly pleased with, if you knew it; but after very mature 
deliberation, I have concluded to keep it to myself. 

The winter | was seven, there was one circumstance occurred, 
which I have many times regretted. 

I have before stated that I generally succeeded in standing at the 
head of my class, but this winter the honor was disputed by one of 
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my intimate friends. I had it a part of the time, and he a part, 
Some ten days before the close of the school, he gained the head of 
the class, and there he stood, not giving me a single opportunity to 
take his place, nor I the next to take mine. But on the last day, 
and the last recitation, and before the examining committee, — of 
which his father was one, and present, — my young friend, probably 
through embarrassment, hesitated and “‘ missed.” Quick as thought, 
almost, I gave the answer, and stood above him. It was proper that 
I should have the answer in readiness, but I have very much regret- 
ted that I seemed in such hot haste to stand above my friend. If 
the thing were to be done again, I would answer correctly, but ] 
would do it with more modesty, and under the circumstances would 
decline taking my place at the head. By so doing, I should have 
none the less respect from others, and more for myself. 


Here endeth Chapter Four. 





About Angling. 


Tere has fallen a copious shower. Every tree and plant is 
dripping with the moisture with which the hot earth is cooled. How 
the fish will bite now! Let us take our rods and lines, boys, and 
try our luck down the river, on the new-mown bank. 

Do you realize how pure the air has become? How much 
stronger we feel! A word or two as we walk along. 

The atmosphere is composed principally of two gases, — oxygen 
and nitrogen. The oxygen supports life and combustion. It makes 
about one fifth of the whole atmosphere. A less proportion makes 
us feel dull and heavy; as we did this forenoon. 

Now each drop of rain, in falling, attracts and brings to the 
ground particles of nitrogen. These particles are readily absorbed 
by plants, and this is why things grow so after a smart shower. 

But stop !— here ’s a grand place to throw in. 

Let us cover our hooks well with the bait, and sink about three 
feet. 

What a lovely spot this is! The river seems as if it loved to 
linger under these over-hanging trees, whose pendant branches 
break the bubbles that come sailing down from the dam above. 
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How dark the water looks! and yet it has little color. — 

In some parts of the world the ocean is perfectly transparent. 
At Hammerfest, a little town in the north of Norway, the fish can 
be seen approaching the hook at the depth of sixty feet. 

But these fellows don’t seem to relish our bait. I wonder how 
long before we shall take out one? It is best to have patience, how- 
ever. Fishing affords an excellent opportunity to try it. 

I remember hearing Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson tell of passing a 
quiet neighbor, early one summer morning, who was seated, with 
rod and line, upon the bank of a shady stream, eagerly watching 
his cork float, expecting to see it every moment disappear. 

Returning, towards the close of the afternoon, he discovered his 


friend still there. 

“ Well, what luck ?” was the question. 

“Oh!” said the philosophical angler, “I have had a most excel- 
lent nibble!” 

But pull, James! and I’ve one, too. Well done! they have taken 
hold, at last. 

I was fishing, a few years ago, from a boat, above the dam yon- 


der, with one of those fancy painted corks on my line. I had got 
‘a bite,” and was drawing in what appeared to be a fish of comfort- 
able size, when a huge pickerel, thinking my float a richly embel- 
lished frog, jumped and swallowed it. My pole bent almost dou- 
ble with the increased load, but I succeeded in swinging them over 
the boat, when, most unluckily, off dropped the pickerel, just out- 
side. 

What! hold again? Now, this is what I call sport. What a 
splendid perch! We shall soon have enough for to-morrow’s dinner. 

I came to this same spot, when a boy, with a young cousin of 
mine, who now angles for customers in his own Boston store. 

I thought we had very good luck, but he quite cut me down with 
the stories he told me of the big fish around his country home. 

In the course of the summer, I returned his visit, and tried his 
fishing. For the sake of his pride, I regret we were so very unsuc- 
cessful. 

I tried all my persuasion on the “ big fish,” in vain; and, boys, 
what do you guess he drew to the top of the water, after screaming 
that he had got a four pounder? A great overgrown tortoise ! 
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Poor H hacked into that fellow’s bony corporation for a good 
half-hour, to liberate his hook. 

I remember I wound up my line then, and kindly suggested we 
had better try something besides fishing ! 

But the sun is setting, and let us pick up and string our fish, and 
start for home. 

Now, be careful, boys, how you secure your hooks. I have an 
ugly scar, which I got by carelessness. I was running by a build- 
ing, to the river, with my rod and line. The hook was dangling 
below my fingers. All at once the line caught on a nail, and up 
went the hook into my hand. Ugh! I never shall forget the cut- 
ting of it out, at the doctor’s office ; and whenever I see a boy, now, 
careless with a hook, I tell him the story. 


“ Logic.” 

“ Does Mr. Freeman keep a horse ?” 

“ Yes.” 

*“ And Uncle Solomon, too?” (two.) 

‘No, Uncle Solomon keeps but one.” 

“ Well, what did I say ?” 

“ You asked me if he kept two horses, did n’t you ?” 

We heard this dialogue, and were reminded of an anecdote, old 
but good. 

A smart collegian sought the paternal roof, to enjoy Thanksgiv- 
ing ; and undertook, while the dinner was cooking, to display his 
wisdom before his good parents. 

“ Mother,” said he, “Ican prove to you that there are three 
fowls.” 

“How?” said the good lady, with a condescending smile, glan- 
cing at the two on the spit. 

“Well, here is one?” ‘ Yes.” “And this is two?” ‘“ Yes.” 
“Well, two and one make three, fast enough.” 

His mother said nothing. His father, however, replied, ‘ Perhaps 
you are right, son; but I ’ll take the first chicken for my dinner, 
your mother will the second, and you may dine on the third!” 


















CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


I sHaLt be most heartily glad when the presidential election is 
over ; and, for the present, comfort myself with the reflection that it 
won’t come again for four years.. Do my little friends ask why? I 
have a hundred reasons. Such an unceasing clamor and clatter 
of tongues, such discussions and harangues, praising this candidate, 
and condemning that! One man declares that “Old Zach is the 
man for the times ;” another, that “General Cass is the people’s 
friend ;” while a third insists that ‘Martin is the freeman’s cham- 
pion.” Such abuzz! And the worst of it all is, it does no good, 
but, very often, I fear, causes hard feelings and harder language 
between friends who should behave better. This morning I reached 
my little office, with my head full of business; and what do you 
guess I found there? Three politicians, in full swing; brandishing 
their arms about, and sawing the air in such a violent manner, that 
I really felt afraid I might get hit! This is no place for me, thought 
I, so I will adjourn; and forthwith went back to my little back 
parlor, where there was no one but Ponto, whose political senti- 
ments, though he has lived with me many years, I have never dis- 
covered. 

Now, I am as fond of depositing my vote as any one; but, my 
friends, where is the use of so much exciting language, so much 
noise? Did you ever know one politician to convince another one 
that he was wrong? I dare say not. Now, my way is to make up 
my mind candidly as to the course that all men are bound to pursue, 
and then, on election day, go quietly and vote, without intruding 
my advice upon those who are as capable of judging of these mat- 
ters asl am. If every voter should act right, should honestly en- 
deavor to do his whole duty, both to God and man, as we are bound 
to do, in politics as well as in anything else, I think the minority 
would be a pretty small one. So now, boys and girls, let your old 
friend advise you to keep clear of politics until you are old enough 
to take a part in them ; and then, with honest intentions — not coun- 
terfeit ones — it will become your duty to be politicians. I know 
the girls cannot vote; but their influence on the right side will be 
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full as powerful. ‘There ’s a compliment for them! And now for 
my correspondents. 

Here is a letter from Master T. B. A., and two very neat enig- 
mas. 


p———,, N. H., September 11. 
Mr. Forrester, 


As many of your friends write to you, I will write also. I have often 
wished to send you a letter. I need not tell you that I like your Magazine. 
It is amusing, interesting, and instructive; it is, indeed, a very handsome 
little work. This being my first letter, you will, I hope, excuse all mistakes. 
I send you some enigmas, which I should like to see in our next Magazine, 
if you think them good enough. Receive this from your friend, 

Tuomas B. A. 
ENIomas. 
I am composed of six letters. 
My 1, 5, 2, 2, is to rend asunder. 
My 6, 3, 1, is an animal. 
My 4, 5, 3, 2, is an appellation to a friend. 
My whole is in every community. 





I am composed of nine letters. 
My 8, 7, 2, is a favorite drink in Scotland. 
My 1, 8, 5, is food for animals. 
My 6, 8, 4, isa vehicle. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, is the name of a boy. 
My whole is the name of a great man. 


The letter from W. R. Foster is received. I shall be glad to 
insert his promised visit to M , if he will send it. 

One or two letters have been received, the postage of which was 
unpaid. I hope my correspondents will not forget that courtesy 
demands pre-payment. 








A youne lady came suddenly upon a clergyman of her acquaint- 
ance, who was enjoying a pipe. 

“ Ah! Mr. ———,” said she, “ you are at your idol again, I see?” 

“ Yes,” replied the good pastor, not the least disconcerted, while 
a little cloud went up gracefully from his lips —“ yes, I am burning 
mt" 
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Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER EIGHT. 
THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Wutte strolling in a flower garden, not long since, I noticed two 
humming-birds buzzing about a bunch of blossoms; now dodging 
from one flower to another with the quickness of thought, now 
remaining suspended in the air, almost perfectly still, and then dart- 
ing off to another part of the grounds without condescending to say 
“good bye.” Most of you have watched the singular appearance of 
these little fellows, and as their habits are somewhat interesting, I 
have chosen the subject for our “sketch” book. 

The humming-bird is properly an inhabitant of the torrid zone, 
where a great number of varieties have been discovered. Only two 
varieties are known in New England; the northern humming-bird, 
of which you will find a very fine engraving, and the ruff-necked 
humming-bird. The latter has been found as far north as Nootka 
Sound. They are for the most part unable to bear the severities 
of a hardier climate, from their delicate structure, and the scarcity 
of the gorgeous plants and flowers which constitute their nourish- 
ment. The northern humming-bird is the most hardy species, and 
bears a range of temperature almost from tropical heat to the rigor 
of an arctic latitude, having been found as far north as the banks of 
Elk River. It is only in the summer, however, that it is found as 
far north. It usually arrives in the Northern States about the mid- 
dle of May. The nest is generally fixed upon the upper side of a 
horizontal branch, but. sometimes on the body of a tree, fastened to 
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the bark. In an orchard a pear-tree is selected for its abode. Its 
nest is rarely more than one inch in diameter. There are never 
more than two eggs, which are pure white. If disturbed they dart 
about in all directions, with a humming noise ; seeming desirous of 
making up in activity what they lack in size. Their only note is 
a kind of chirp, not louder than that of a cricket, or grasshopper, 
generally uttered while hovering from flower to flower. 

It is extremely difficult to tame this bird. Wilson relates that in 
the summer of 1803, a nest of young humming-birds were brought 
to him that were nearly fit to fly. One of them actually flew out 
of the window the same afternoon, and, falling against a wal!, was 
killed. The other refused food, and the next morning was but just 
alive. A lady of the house undertook to be its nurse. It is a 
remarkable fact that the young are in the habit, a short time before 
they leave their nest, of thrusting their bills into the mouths of their 
parents and sucking the food they have brought them. The lady 
in this case placed the bird in her bosom, and, as it began to revive, 
dissolved some loaf-sugar in her mouth, into which she thrust its 
bill, and it sucked with great avidity; and in this manner it was 
brought up until fit for the cage. He kept it three months, supplied 
it with loaf-sugar dissolved in water, gave it fresh flowers every 
morning, sprinkled with the liquid. It appeared gay, active, and full 
of spirit, and always expressed, by its motions and chirping, great 
pleasure at seeing fresh flowers introduced into its cage. 

“‘ Where is the person,” says Audubon, “ who on seeing this lovely 
little creature moving on humming winglets through the air, sus- 
pended as if by magic in it, flitting from one flower to another, with 
motions as graceful as they are light and airy, pursuing its course 
over our extended continent, and yielding new delights wherever it 
is seen ; where is the person, who, on observing this glittering frag- 
ment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, and instantly turn 
his mind with reverence towards the Almighty Creator, the wonders 
of whose hand we at every step discover, and of whose sublime con- 
ceptions we everywhere observe the manifestations, in his admirable 


system of creation? There breathes not such a person.” 








TRAVELS IN ALGIERS. 


Travels in Algiers, Continued. 
ORAN. 


You must not, however, imagine, my young friends, that every- 
thing in Africa is exactly as it is in France. Thus, I will tell you 
that the first thing which struck me in Oran, as a novelty, was a 
Bedouin five feet six inches in height, with a tawny complexion, and 
a long black beard. A large woollen garment, called a burnos, was 
wound about his body, and the extremity thrown over his left shoul- 
der gave it some resemblance to the mantle of the Roman emperors. 
This man, whose grave air and figure commanded veneration, was 
nevertheless bare-legged, with his feet in the sand of the shore, 
awaiting the burden with which his shoulders were about to be 
laden: he was a porter! It seemed to me as if his station was 
below his costume and his face; I forgot that dress does not ennoble 
men any more than occupation lowers them, and that one may be a 
liar, a glutton, or an idler beneath a fine cloth coat, as well as stu- 
dious, temperate and truthful while engaged in sweeping the streets. 
Come, my friends, do not cast down your heads ; I was not speaking 
of you; I was talking of the Bedouin. 

After the Bedouin, the first novelty which I met on my way was 
a hedge of aloes. You think, perhaps, that aloes is an essence, 
because you have read of it in the Bible, where it is often spoken 
of as an aromatic drug. It is not so, my children. Without doubt, 
formerly, and perhaps at present, a perfume may be extracted from 
it. But the aloes itself is a large plant, with leaves very thick and 
several feet long; in the centre of these leaves, which turn over, 
rises a long stalk, having here and there little rough places, and 
diminishing in thickness towards the extremity, which is a little 
enlarged. This stalk, from eight to ten feet in height, has, as you 
perceive, a form somewhat analogous to that of one of the vegetables 
served on our tables; so a French soldier, on disembarking in 
Africa, struck with the form and beauty of this plant, cried out to 
his comrade: *‘ How beautiful are the productions of this country! 
See the asparagus!” He also was expecting something wonderful, 
but was also well mystified. 
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A little further on, I saw what are called Barbary figs, but which 
resemble very little our European figs. The fig of Barbary is of 
the size and form of a pine-apple, not as hard, for it is easily crushed 
between the fingers of the Arabs, who use it for food at one season 
of the year. For one sous, a Bedouin, at Algiers, can seat himself 
before the basket of a merchant and eat thirty enormous Barbary 
figs. I shall long remember the first one I ate. I was impatient to 
taste of them, and neglected to inquire how they were opened. | 
broke open the skin with my hands and bit upon the inside. But, 
alas! I was well punished for my precipitation! My fingers, my 
lips, my nose and my chin, were full of a thousand extremely fine 
thorns with which the skin was covered. Jn vain] rubbed my hands 
and wiped my mouth; the thorns buried themselves deeper and deep- 
er, scratching my flesh; and the point, like a dart, remained in the 
same place. I rubbed an hour, two hours, and the itching was still 
worse. I resolved never to eat anything more till I knew what was 
before me. 

Adolphus. Papa, it was like the pills of ipecacuanha and arsenic 
in the story which you once told us? 

The Father. Yes, my boy; like the green prunes which you took 
in the garden, in the country, and which gave you the colic. 

Julius. Papa, it was Adolphus who shook the tree. 

The Father. And you who picked up the fruit. 

Julius. Yes; but it was on the ground. 

The Father. And who put it in your mouth ? 

Adolphus. | ate only five, and Julius took all the rest. 

The Father. 1 see clearly that you both ate of them, and were 
both in the wrong. But what afflicts me still more is, that you are 
committing a still greater sin now, in defending yourselves and 
throwing the blame on each other. 

Adolphus. Are the Barbary figs better than prunes ? 

The Father. And you, Adolphus, are at this moment committing 
a third fault, in employing stratagem to make me change the conver- 
sation, and forget the reproof which I gave you. You cast down 
your head. Well! you acknowledge the truth of what I say and 
confess your fault; so I pardon you and return to my story. 

Julius. Yes, papa; and I will not interrupt you any more. 
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The Father. No, because you are afraid of being reminded of 
affrighted canaries or stolen prunes. My children, you will gain 
nothing by thinking of one thing and speaking of another. You see 
that I divine your thoughts, in spite of your words. And if I, who 
am but a man, can thus penetrate your mind, do you not think that 
God, who is so much wiser, can read it still better? I ask you then 
to speak exactly as you think; or if your thoughts are evil, at least 
remain silent. 

Before resuming my story, I wish to tell you again why you keep 
silence at this moment; it is because you fear I should again divine 
that you are thinking of something which you would not say. Yon 
are thinking it is very annoying to have any one guess what is passing 
in your head; is it notso? Well! to spare yourselves this annoy- 
ance, to have nothing to fear from the penetration of any one, there 
is but one method to be employed ; it is to drive from your minds 
evil thoughts as soon as they present themselves; then, when any 
one reads what is passing within you, they will see nothing for 
which you need to blush. Come, my children, I have done; now I 
will no longer play the sorcerer, —I will return to my story. 

Looking around me at the aloes and the Barbary fig-trees, I con- 
tinued to pursue a broad road commencing below the city. This 
road is constantly ascending, first through fields, afterwards between 
some scattered dwellings, and finally between two compact rows of 
houses. This road, by degrees changed into a broad street, winds 
around the hill to the very summit. From this elevated point, one 
sees Oran beneath his feet; this view is very original. In fact, the 
mountain, instead of being in the sugar-loaf form, resembles rather a 
tunnel, in the interior of which the habitations are built. This long 
street thus forms a ribbon which winds around spirally from the bot- 
tom of the valley to the summit of the mountain. 

In descending this street, I was struck with the miserable aspect 
of all these shops of Jewish, Mahometan, Spanish, Italian and 
French merchants. When I speak of shops you will, perhaps, 
represent to yourselves the warehouses of La Rue de la Paix in 
Paris, or of the Passage de Largue at Lyons, or La Rue Paradise 
at Marseilles; and perbaps you have before your eyes the bon-bons 
of Castelmuro. It is not so at all, my children. The shops of 
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Oran, at least in this street, are only three earthen walls; one on 
each side and the third on the back; the whole is covered with a 
roof which one can reach with the hand while standing in the street. 
Into these shops no one enters; for the floor, instead of being ona 
level with the feet of the buyer, is as high as his girdle; so that the 
merchant finds himself face to face with the latter, being seated 
cross-legged on the floor. The shop is so small that the Jew or the 
Mussulman, smoking his pipe and without disturbing himself, can 
stretch out his hand to the right and left and reach all his merchan- 
dize. The front of these miserable shops is still more miserable ; it 
is composed of three or four planks, which slide in two grooves 
placed at the right and left. The whole is crossed by a slender 
chain fastened by a padlock. No one sleeps in these shops, yet 
thefts are very rarely committed in them. It is not because Arab 
thieves are Jess numerous at Oran than French thieves at Paris; but 
they are undoubtedly restrained by the fear which the severe punish- 
ments of the old Turkish administration has left imprinted on their 
minds. At Algiers, these shops, in some quarters, have extended 
at their doors, during the night, Bedouin porters. These, far from 
stealing themselves, become guardians to the shops. We may say, 
in passing, that it is a strange thing for a European to find thus, on 
his return home in the evening, men lying on the ground at every 
corner of the street. You think you stumble against a stone, and it 
rises up and growls at you! It is not a thing less novel to see these 
men, who, for common and holiday costume, summer and winter, 
have only their durnos ; for a bed, only their burnos; for a covering, 
only their durnos, and finally, for a chamber, only their durzos still! 
Their food is as simple as their costume. They buy a little yellow 
bread, covered with a few grains of spice; they roast, in what is 
called a Bedouin furnace, and which is sold for two sous, some frit- 
ters, or some fragments of meat such as we are accustomed to give 
the cat; so, with three or four sous a day, they feed themselves, live 
and labor, as well as we. That may show you, my children, that 
we, who have broth, boiled and roast meat, and dessert, eat much 
more from habit and intemperance than from a real necessity. If 
we were temperate, like the Bedouins, in our youth, we should be 
more surely shielded from disease and suffering in our old age, and 
pass our whole lives in better health. 
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But I forgot, my children, that I was at Oran. {was about to 
extend my excursions through the city when, suddenly, I heard the 
firing of cannon. It was the signal for the departure of our ship. 
I hastened to the sea-shore ; arrived in time, and we departed for 
Algiers, where we shall soon be again together. In order to arrive 
there, | was yet to sail a long time; but for you, it is sufficient to 
turn over a leaf. 


Little George’s Appeal. 
BY NILLA FORRESTER. 


‘* How I wish I could go to heaven, mamma, 

And live where the angels are! 

It is such a bright and beautiful place — 
Do tell me about it, mamma! 

And how do they get to heaven, mamma, 
Away up through the sky? 

The birds go there, do they not, mamma? 
For you know the birds can fly. 


‘*Oh, I wish that I was a bird, mamma, 

For then I would go there too; 

And you would come, and Ellen, mamma, — 
Say, mother, now wouldn't you? 

And God, how is it He looks, mamma, 
And how are the angels drest? 

Do they wear such clothes as I, mamma, 
Or like papa and the rest! ’’ 


‘¢ You remember your cousin, Annette, my child, 

How she sed to Jaugh and play ; 

And would give you apples, and nuts, and toys ; 
Well, little Ann died in May. 

You remember how white was her cheek, my child ; 
You kissed her, and felt how chill; 

And her hands were crossed on her silent breast, 
And her prattling lip was still. 


LITTLE GEORGE’S APPEAL. 


** And they drest cousin Ann in a little white shroud, 

And folded it over her breast, 

And one pretty rose-bud, so pure and white, 
In her little dead hand was prest ; 

And then in a coffin, all narrow and dark, 
Our dear little Ann was hid ; 

For the sexton he stood at the coffin’s head, 
And screwed down the coffin’s lid. 


** And they carried her out to the green grave-yard, 

And buried her out of our sight ; 

And we never shall see little Ann any more 
Until death shall reiinite ; 

But she lives in that heaven so bright, my boy, 
That you are asking to see, 

With God and the angels, and good little boys, 
As happy as happy can be. 


** And no one can go to heaven, my child, 

Or soar through the arching sky, 

Until they die like dear little Ann, 
And cold in the grave-yard lie : 

God is a spirit, and none, my child, 
His form ever yet have seen ; 

And the angels, the Bible tells us, George, 
Have dazzling robes and sheen. 


** But if my George will try to be good, 
And live as good children do ; 
When he dies, he will go to that heaven above, 
And see God, and the angels too. 
And God will give him a shining dress, 
Just such as the angels wear —”’ 
‘* Will he, mamma? say, when shall I die? 
Oh, how I wish I was chere! ”’ 
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My Visit to the Country. 


I was resting myself in my old arm-chair in my quiet room, not 
many days ago, when there entered a gentleman with two children; 
an intelligent boy and girl of about a dozen or fourteen years of age. 

“Ts this Mr. Mark Forrester?” said they. 

I am known by that name, my friends, I replied. 

The gentleman then said his children were my “constant read- 
ers,” and feeling a desire to see the “good old man” who every 
month made such an interesting book for them, they had persuaded 
him to bring them to town and call on me. “And if,” said he, 
“your time and strength will allow, we all should be very happy to 
have you accompany us home in the eleven o’clock train, and dine 
and spend the afternoon.” 

I thanked my new friends, and told them I would accept their 
kind invitation with pleasure. I soon found out the names of my 
young friends — William and Luey ———. They remained with 
me the hour before the cars started, while their father went to attend 
to some business. I showed them all my curiosities, as the best way 
to entertain them. I find I can easily tell how much children have 
studied, and how extensively they have read, by simply opening my 
cabinet doors. They exclaimed at sight of some stones which I 
picked up, a good many years ago, near Rochester, New York, filled 
with shells—shells that had been rolled by the waves of the sea 
and imbedded in earth, and which ages had petrified ! 

My schoolmates, most of whom are now dead, knowing my fond- 
ness for remarkable specimens and relics, have assisted me in col- 
lecting from all parts of the earth through which they have travelled, 
curiosities, which I value more than silver or gold. 

We were all in the midst of an earnest conversation over a drawer 
of beautiful fossil fish, when Mr. S returned. After we had 
arrived at the large and commodious depot of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road we found that we had a few minutes to look at the elegant 





building. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats in the cars, we all felt a tre- 
mendous jerk, and were soon aware that the fiery steed was har- 
nessed to our train. Now what a delightful view we had from the 
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cars, as, enjoying the fresh country breeze, we glided out of Boston. 
Fast as we came to “crossings” the steam-whistle would sound its 
shrill, “* Get out of the way.” ‘There seemed to be a peculiar sound 
about this whistle to-day. It seemed dreadfully hoarse! William 
asked the conductor, with whom he seemed well acquainted, if the 
engine had not got cold? “TI don’t know about that,” he replied ; “I 
think, however, it will get warm, going at this rate, before we get to 
Keene.” 

On we went, through Cambridge, with its beautiful, cultivated 
grounds, and elegant houses, and Waltham, where, while the cars 
stopped a few minutes, we heard the hum from the factories, and, 
having rode some distance further, to ———— station, we alighted. 
A comfortable carriage was waiting. After a ride of a mile, 1 found 
myself approaching the home of my friends. As we rode up to the 
door, I discovered some young heads peering out of a window through 
a mass of grape foliage, which rendered the blind unnecessary. 

It was not long before I had the whole company of children alone 
with me in the parlor, and after hearing from the younger portion 
an account of the chickens, ducks, &c., they begged me to tell them 
a story. 

“ Well,” said I, “once upon a time” — isn’t that a good begin- 
ning? “Excellent,” little Ann cried, clapping her hands. 

Then before I go any further—did you watch my eyes whena 
young man came round the piazza to take the horse? He did not 
see me, and I guess you did not witness the interest with which | 
regarded him? They all said “ No.” 

Now for my story: 

Once upon a time, perhaps eight, perhaps nine, years ago, not 
longer, for I was an old man then, I remember, I was walking home 
from East Boston. I recollect well how beautifully the harbor 
appeared when we crossed the ferry that fine moonlight evening. 
The loose sails hanging from the shipping seemed, when distant, 
like the uplifted wings of snow-white swans. The peaceful influ- 
ences of the night, I know, had so affected me that I was ill-prepared 
for what followed. 

For some reasons, although it gave me a longer journey, I went 
through Ann street. I never had a very exalted opinion of some of 
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asked the conductor, with whom he seemed well acquainted, if the 
engine had not got cold? ‘I don’t know about that,” he replied; “I 
think, however, it will get warm, going at this rate, before we get to 
Keene.” 

On we went, through Cambridge, with its beautiful, cultivated 
grounds, and elegant houses, and Waltham, where, while the cars 
stopped a few minutes, we heard the hum from the factories, and, 
having rode some distance further, to ———— station, we alighted. 
A comfortable carriage was waiting. After a ride of a mile, I found 
myself approaching the home of my friends. As we rode up to the 
door, I discovered some young heads peering out of a window through 
a mass of grape foliage, which rendered the blind unnecessary. 

It was not long before I had the whole company of children alone 
with me in the parlor, and after hearing from the younger portion 
an account of the chickens, ducks, &c., they begged me to tell them 
a story. 

“ Well,” said I, “once upon a time” — isn’t that a good begin- 
ning? “Excellent,” little Ann cried, clapping her hands. 

Then before I go any further—did you watch my eyes whena 
young man came round the piazza to take the horse? He did not 
see me, and I guess you did not witness the interest with which | 
regarded him? They all said “ No.” 

Now for my story: 

Once upon a time, perhaps eight, perhaps nine, years ago, not 
longer, for I was an old man then, I remember, I was walking home 
from East Boston. I recollect well how beautifully the harbor 
appeared when we crossed the ferry that fine moonlight evening. 
The loose sails hanging from the shipping seemed, when distant, 
like the uplifted wings of snow-white swans. The peaceful influ- 
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the denizens of this part of our city, for scenes of outrage upon life 
and property had often there occurred. 

I was walking quite leisurely along somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Clark Alley, when I stopped short on hearing, in a ruffian- 
like voice, “ If you don’t I'll kill you.” The voice proceeded from 
a cellar. I listened a moment, and heard blows, and a boy crying in 


19? 


heart-broken tones, ‘Oh! my mother! 

If it had cost me my life 1 should not have hesitated. I dashed 
into that underground abode of passion and brutality, determined to 
know why I had heard such words. ‘There was a man, half intoxi- 
cated, standing over a pale-looking boy, about ten years of age, 
whom he had been cruelly beating. A woman lay, on what I sup- 
pose they called a bed, about as insensible to humanity as her 
drunken husband. The furniture of the room was trifling, and 
seemed to embrace all the conveniences for drinking, which, by the 
looks of the inmates, had been considerably improved. 

As I entered without much notice, cane in hand, the miserable 
couple turned their inflamed eyes upon me with rage. I walked 
boldly up in front of the man, and looking him resolutely in the face 
said, “ What are you doing with this child?” He made me no 
reply, but loosening his hold of the lad, walked off towards his wife. 

The poor boy, glad to be released, told me, in a low sobbing voice, 
his story. His mother had died about two weeks before. She was 
a widow, and he her only child. After her death he came to live 
with his uncle, who took what little property his mother left; that 
they had now spent it, and were enraged with him because he would 
not go out into the streets and steal something for which they could 
obtain rum. ‘And sir,” said the little fellow, “ I’ll die before I 'll 
steal! My mother told me never to take what did not belong to me.” 

“ You are right, my good boy,” I said, taking him by the hand ; 
“come with me, and you shall no longer be dependent on these 
wretches for a home.” ‘They saw I was in earnest. and, perhaps 
intimidated by the cane, made no resistance ; but, cursing us smartly, 
allowed us to walk out. 

I soon found that my young friend was a lad of spirit, although 
almost heart-broken. III treatment, joined with grief at his mother’s 
death, had pressed heavily upon him. 1| talked with him on the way 
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home about what business he would like to follow. I told him I 
would find him some situation where he would be kindly treated, 
and would trust to Providence for my reward. He seemed to expe- 
rience a longing for the country; and if I would be so kind as to find 
him some place in the country where he could live on a farm, he 
would be very grateful. 

The next day I took a chaise and rode out to W———, to a very 
worthy friend of mine, and telling him the story, asked him to take 
the boy and treat him as his own child. I believe my friends were 
faithfultohim. They never neglected his education, but encouraged 
him to prepare for a life of usefulness and honor. My charity cost 
me but little. I gave him a few suits of clothes, but so willing and 
industrious did he prove, that for the last few years he has received 
wages from the worthy farmer, which he conscientiously thought he 
had earned. 

I learned, a few months since, that a wealthy farmer in an adjoin- 
ing town, with a perfectly good understandiftg with my friend, hired 
the young man to superintend his workmen, so great was his confi- 
dence in his skill and integrity. 

I was obliged to hasten my story, towards its close, for I saw I 
must soon be interrupted. They all discovered I had been telling 
them of their father’s new foreman, a glimpse of whom told me that 
I had accidentally come to his present home. 

Their many questions were cut short by the ringing of the dinner- 
bell; and we all hastened to the tablee Mr. S——— asked the 
blessing of Heaven on the bounty with which the table was spread. 
All were helped before any began to eat. I noticed nothing of that 
vulgarity of manners so common in some families. The children 
were respectful to their parents and to each other. I saw that their 
good behavior was the result of consistent and persevering effort, on 
the part of their parents, for which they, I hope, will yet live to 
thank them. ’ 

The conversation during the meal turned upon the studies of chil- 
dren, and the books profitable for them to read. I was asked if I 
would recommend Latin for William and Lucy now. I said yes, if 
they have mastered all their other studies. This was too general a 
reply, and I must be more particular. Well, then, I consider any 
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one or all the foreign or dead languages but appendages to an edu- 
cation. A person may talk in as many languages as did the builders 
of Babel, and yet be confused, as they were, ata simple question, 
which a schoolboy of twelve years should answer. 

Perhaps they thought I was an old man with many whims, (quite 
likely,) and their guest, and it would not be civil or kind to express 
different opinions. I must take this occasion to say, 1 have some 
notions about the study of the languages to which I may at some 
subsequent time invite my readers to listen. I was pleased to dis- 
cover that the parents had looked into the Magazine, and, with few 
exceptions, which were kindly discussed, approved of the intellect- 
ual aliment there provided for their children. 

After our excellent dinner was over, Lucy, at my request, took a 
seat at the piano and played a few tunes very respectably for a girl 
of her years. I had missed Charles from the number since dinner. 
It seemed he had slipped off to gather the young folks of the neigh- 
borhood, in honor of my coming. We had walked but a little 
while in the orchard, admiring the fruit, with which the trees were 
bending, when we heard the shout of a merry company, and saw 
Charles returning with his recruits. Lucy now proposed that we 
should all go into the ardor and act some charades. ‘To this they all 
agreed, and skipped along with so much life and animation, that | 
almost forgot that my days of happy childhood had forever gone. 
After we had all got seated in the arbor, Lucy took a card out of 
her pocket, and, writing some figures on it, went round saying, 
“You see, do you? Five and four make nine.” Now all went to 
guessing what the word could be, of which this represented the first 
syllable. Next Lucy took a glove in her hand and showed it to all, 
saying, ‘* This is a mit. We will call this a mit.” Next she told a 
little neighbor, whom she called Eveline, to step out with her. 
Poor little Eveline soon returned, bearing on her crooked back a 
large three-legged stool. This scene was received with shouts of 
merriment by the whole company. Eveline again went out and 
returned with Lucy to the entrance, where both stood and rapped. 
They were let in. This scene represented the whole word. Who 
would guess it first? Lucy looked towards her brothers and sisters, 
and shook her head, by which I supposed she intended to say they 
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must not tell if they did know. I soon made out what it was, 
although it was new to me, and, I thought, a capital one. I said 
nothing, but watched the rest of the company. Charles looked very 
anxious to disclose the desired word to a sweet little girl sitting near 
him. ‘May I tell?” said Ito Lucy. ‘Qh! yes sir,” she replied. 
Then, calling to my side the little fairy, to whose petitions Charles 
was about yielding, I asked her to read what was on a card which I 
took out of my pocket. She took the card, and all were still while 
she read — 
Admit the Bearer. 

‘‘ Now, Mr, Forrester,” said several of the children, “do you pro- 
pose something.” 

“Well,” said I, “let Charles mount that three-legged stool. Now 
if some one will bring me a feather, I will show you what I will do.” 
Lucy flew to the house, and soon returned with a fine soft one. 

“What do you guess he is going to do to Charley with that 
feather ?”’ asked one little girl of her next neighbor. “Oh! I don’t 
know,” she replied, “ without it is to tickle him.” 

I called the bright-eyed little girl who read the charade, and whis- 
pered a few words in her ear, when she took the feather and said, 
‘Master Charles, Mr. Forrester says I must bring you down on a 
feather.” Ail eyes were turned upon her, to see how she could do 
a thing so utterly impossible. She looked very roguishly, and 
walked up to Charles and said, “ You see, here ’s some beautiful 
down which I have brought you on a feather!” 

What a shout went up through the arbor! There were a few 
birds, stealing grapes, which flew away as if they had been shot at! 
When the laughter had somewhat subsided, I was besieged again, 
with, ‘‘Mr. Forrester, do tell us another.” 

So I told William he might get up on the old stool this time. 
“William,” said 1,““I am going to command you to come down. 
You need not obey if you can help it, but you will get off that stool 
before I ask you three times.” William looked as immovable as the 
statue of Washington in the State House. Looking very sternly 
at him, I said, ‘‘Come down.” He never moved. ‘ Come down,” 
Twice I had said the words in vain. ‘“ Well, William,” said I, 
“you will come down before I ask you the third time, for I don’t 
think of doing it before Thanksgiving.” 
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Seeing my kind host and his lady approaching, I arose and left 
the arbor, to meet them. They wished to look in upon the young 
folks, whose glee seemed of no ordinary kind. There stood William, 
taking a very awkward appearance, in doubt whether he ought to 
give up or not. At last, finding he was waiting only to provoke 
laughter, he jumped down. 

Leaving the children for a time, I accompanied Mr. S——— to a 
neighboring orchard, where his men were gathering apples. I soon 
discovered the foreman among them, none other than that boy whom 
I had rescued years before. He received me with a grateful welcome. 
He said his duties made it impossible for him to speak to me in the 
house, but that Mr. S———— had promised to bring me out to see 
him. I told him I was glad he had obtained so good a situation, 
and that he would show his regard for me by being faithful to his 
employer. 

I was pleased to notice the handy manner in which he prepared 
the barrels, and the cautions he gave the other men to be careful 
and not bruise the apples. After spending an hour in the orchard, 
enjoying an interesting conversation, which the sight of the beauti- 
ful fruit suggested, we returned to the house. 

The children were playing a curious game on the lawn, near the 
garden. As we drew nearer, I discovered what it was. They had 
driven a stake down in the middle of the lawn, on which a shawl 
had been thrown, and the company were trying, one at a time, to 
see who could walk to it blindfolded. Each one thought he could 
do better than his predecessor, until he had tried. One boy, stepping 
off, as he supposed, in the proper direction, turned a somerset over a 
hencoop. Another one started, and brought up against the pump. 
A little girl begged to try, and finished her journey in a currant-bush. 

I was escorted to the cars by the whole party, receiving many 
invitations to “come again.” As the cars whistled away, I heard 
their “‘ Good-byes” growing fainter and fainter. 

After reaching my home in the evening, I distributed a part of the 
basket of pears and grapes, they had insisted on my taking, to some 
little Forresters, who believed, readily, that their grandfather had 
‘had a good time.” 








TRON MINES. 


Iron Mines. 


Iron is by far the most useful of all metals with which we are 
acquainted. Perhaps I might properly say, also, the most valuable, 
for how indispensable we find it in almost every kind of labor. Gold 
and diamonds are very scarce; and, being very beautiful ornaments 
to the person, they are consequently purchased only at high prices; 
but of what real use are they? Diamonds will cut glass, and the 
diamond powder is useful to polish with; gold forms a good cur- 
rency, and is used in some other unimportant ways, and this is all 
the real value there is to them. But iron, which is found in great 
abundance in almost all countries, is far more valuable than both 
together. Look around you and find a single article in or about the 
manufacture of which iron was not used. Imagine, if you can, how 
we should manage to get along without iron. Where there is no 
iron, there could be no tools; no arts could be carried on success- 
fully without it, nor could the sciences exist or the cultivation’of the 
mind. In fact, the use of iron is the first step towards civilization. 
Where it is unknown, the people are savages, and so they must re- 
main. The rusty brown stones which constitute the ore of iron do 
not seem to promise much of value, either as to beauty or usefulness. 
But the ingenuity of man has found out the means of making them 
of great importance, by drawing iron from them, and again refining 
that into steel. 

There are various modes of obtaining the ore from iron, practised 
in different countries, though in general itisthe same. In England, 
the brown stones containing the iron are roasted, which brings them 
into a state which renders their fusion a much easier and more certain 
operation, by expelling the sulphur or the arsenic which abounds in 
them in their mineral state. The ore is then brought to the smelting 
furnace, a huge oven, shaped somewhat like a cone, into which the 
workmen throw in, alternately, baskets of coal and baskets of ore. 
The coal is then ignited, and in the space of about two hours the 
melted metal begins to settle to the bottom. It is then let out into 
channels formed in the sand, which lead it into hollows formed also 
in sand, and here it settles and cools. It is then called pig tron. 

Great quantities of iron are annually brought from Russia. The 
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the barrels, and the cautions he gave the other men to be careful 
and not bruise the apples. After spending an hour in the orchard, 
enjoying an interesting conversation, which the sight of the beauti- 
ful fruit suggested, we returned to the house. 

The children were playing a curious game on the lawn, near the 
garden. As we drew nearer, I discovered what it was. They had 
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had been thrown, and the company were trying, one at a time, to 
see who could walk to it blindfolded. Each one thought he could 
do better than his predecessor, until he had tried. One boy, stepping 
off, as he supposed, in the proper direction, turned a somerset over a 
hencoop. Another one started, and brought up against the pump. 
A little girl begged to try, and finished her journey in a currant-bush. 

I was escorted to the cars by the whole party, receiving many 
invitations to “come again.” As the cars whistled away, I heard 
their “‘ Good-byes” growing fainter and fainter. 
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Seeing my kind host and his lady approaching, I arose and left 
the arbor, to meet them. They wished to look in upon the young 
folks, whose glee seemed of no ordinary kind. There stood William, 
making a very awkward appearance, in doubt whether he ought to 
give up or not. At last, finding he was waiting only to provoke 
laughter, he jumped down. 

Leaving the children for a time, I accompanied Mr. S to a 
neighboring orchard, where his men were gathering apples. I soon 
discovered the foreman among them, none other than that boy whom 
I had rescued years before. He received me with a grateful welcome. 
He said his duties made it impossible for him to speak to me in the 
house, but that Mr. S had promised to bring me out to see 
him. I told him I was glad he had obtained so good a situation, 
and that he would show his regard for me by being faithful to his 
employer. 

I was pleased to notice the handy manner in which he prepared 
the barrels, and the cautions he gave the other men to be careful 
and not bruise the apples. After spending an hour in the orchard, 
enjoying an interesting conversation, which the sight of the beauti- 
ful fruit suggested, we returned to the house. 

The children were playing a curious game on the lawn, near the 
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had been thrown, and the company were trying, one at a time, to 
see who could walk to it blindfolded. Each one thought he could 
do better than his predecessor, until he had tried. One boy, stepping 
off, as he supposed, in the proper direction, turned a somerset over a 
hencoop. Another one started, and brought up against the pump. 
A little girl begged to try, and finished her journey in a currant-bush. 

I was escorted to the cars by the whole party, receiving many 
invitations to “come again.” As the cars whistled away, I heard 
their ‘“‘ Good-byes” growing fainter and fainter. 

After reaching my home in the evening, I distributed a part of the 
basket of pears and grapes, they had insisted on my taking, to some 
little Forresters, who believed, readily, that their grandfather had 
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most valuable mines are in the Ural Mountains, which separate 
Europe and Asia. There are above a hundred founderies here, more 
than half of which are for iron, and the remainder for copper. The 
peasants, as is common in Russia, belong to the estate, whether pri- 
vate persons own the land, or the sovereign. Almost a hundred 
thousand of them work in these mines. They raise nearly one hun- 
dred thousand tons’ weight of iron annually. 

Sweden also has numerous iron districts. The most important 
of her iron-mines is at Dannemora. These were discovered in 1488. 
The opening of the mine is of great extent, and in it are twelve pits, 
in which mining operations are carried on. The descent into them 
is by means of baskets, or buckets, each attached to a rope which 
passes over a pulley. A traveller, speaking of this descent, says: 





“The inspector of the mines accompanied me; I was accommodated 
with a chair, but he seated himself on the edge of the bucket, extend- 
ing his legs, in order to maintain the balance. He had a stick in his 
hand, with which he occasionally pushed off from the edges of the 
rock when we were in danger of striking against them. We were 
above five minutes in making this perilous journey. The distance 
descended was five hundred feet. I did not dare to look down, so 
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frightful was the prospect. About half way down, we meta bucket 
ascending, with three girls in it, who manifested no fears whatever,” 
_ The length of these pits, adding them 

/ together, is about eight hundred feet; the 
| breadth varies from three to twelve, and the 
Vi greatest depth six hundred feet. This mine 
ma. furnishes iron in high repute, as being the 
| finest in the world. The ore is dug in sum- 
mer, and laid in heaps; in winter it is re- 





. 


moved, on sledges, to the forges. The 
richest ore yields seventy parts in a hun- 
dred pure iron; the poorest not half as 
much. 

The operation of smelting is performed 
here much as in other places. One remark- 
able particular, recorded by another travel- 
ler, is the manner of obtaining the ore out 
of the rock. It is not dug out, as is com- 
monly the case, but blown out by gunpow- 
der. This operation takes place every day 
at twelve o’clock, and is a most tremen- 

Descent to Presbey Mines. | dous business. The explosion reverberates 
among the hollow windings of the mine like subterraneous thunders. 
The stones are thrown up, as by a volcano, to a great height in the 
air; and the concussion shakes the earth ullearound. 

This traveller descended also into the mine by the same sort of 
dangerous conveyance as the one just mentioned ; and he owns that 
he shuddered, and half repented his curiosity; for in him it was 
nothing better. He was nine minutes in a state of suspension before 
he reached the bottom. The view of the mine he describes as 
awfully grand. Daylight was very faint at these depths; into many 
parts it could not penetrate ; and they were obliged to use flambeaux. 
Frames of wood were stretched from side to side of the rock in some 
places; and in these, men were sitting astride at great heights, bor- 
ing holes for the next blasting. ‘Though the weather was warm at 
the surface of the earth, yet amid these dark brown caves it was cold. 
In one of these caverns under the rock was a charcoal fire, around 
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which were eight miserable looking creatures, eating their meal and 
warming themselves. 

To convert iron into steel, of which cutlery is made, nothing more 
is necessary than to heat good pure iron in a proper furnace with 
charcoal, or with any substance capable of furnishing a sufficient 
quantity of carbon, which is absorbed by the iron in the process. 


The Child and the Brook. 
BY NILLA FORRESTER. 


** Wuenre did you come from? say, pretty brook, 
And whither away so fast ?”’ 
Asked a thoughtful child of a babbling brook, 
As it leaped in gladness past. 


** Ah, ha, little girl, my mother-spring 
Is upon the mountain-side ; 
I leaped from her lap like a truant boy, 
And down through the hills I glide.” 


‘* But what is your hurry? please tarry a while, 
Just up in this flowery nook ; 
Where violets cluster blue as the skies —”’ 
**T can’t,’’ says the hurrying brook ! 


‘‘ Fie, fie, naughty brook! just linger, I pray, 
And chat a few moments with me!” 

‘*T can’t, little girl; I’m quite out of breath, 
In running to reach the sea! ”’ 


‘* But what is the song you sing, pretty brook, 
You sing so pretty and sweet ?”’ 

** The song, little girl, is the holiday song 
Of the pebbles beneath my feet.”’ 


** No one will miss you, I’m sure, pretty brook; 
There is nothing for you to do!’’ 

‘* Nothing for me? ha, ha, little girl, 
There is more for me than you. 
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‘The flowers are drooping, down in the glen, 
And long to see me appear ; 
They hang their heads on their withering stalks, 
While I am loitering here. 


** And I turn the mill, at the foot of the hill, 
Brimfull of frolic and glee ; 
Then how can I stay? I must hurry away, 
For the miller is waiting for me. 


‘* The flocks and the herds, and the beautiful birds, 
Bend to my sparkling tide ; 
And, darting about, the sly little trout 
Beneath my waters glide. 


** Good by, little girl, I have tarried too long, 
To chat with a child like you; 
I must run to the sea, full of frolic and glee, — 
You see I have something to do.” 





“Ka Helu,” in the Sandwich Islands. 


By the kindness of some friends, whose hospitality we have cause 
long to remember, we are permitted to look over and make some 
extracts from, what to us is a very novel affair, nothing less than 
our old familiar Colburn’s Arithmetic translated into the most 
unmeaning gibberish we have ever yet had the fortune to set eyes 
on. It is neither Latin nor Greek, but the tongue of the Sandwich 
Islanders. Wonder how long you boys and girls would be in “ get- 
ting to the head,” if your promotion depended upon answering such 
questions : — 

“Ua kuai kekahi kanaka i wahi kaa, he 17 dala, uku aku la hoi 
ia 9 dala no ka hau hou ana, a kuai hou aku Ja ia iua kaa laiua 
dala he 23, chia na dala i poho?” 

There, that’s about as plain as “dots and marks!” Here is our 
good, respectable English for it. 

“ A man bought a sleigh for seventeen dollars, and gave nine dol- 
lars to have it repaired and painted; and then sold it for twenty- 
three dollars; how much did he lose by the bargain?” 
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We have had, all along, some considerable confidence in our 
ability to solve mathematical problems, especially in Colburn’s, but 
here, in this edition, to use a common expression, we are “ hard up.” 

How a class of cocoa-nut-fed youngsters must look reciting the 
Multiplication Table after this fashion, or, as they have it, Ka Papa 
Hoonui! 

Elua 2 is 4, Ekolu 3 is 9, Aha 4is 16, 
Elima 5 is 25, Eono 6 is 36, Ehiku 7 is 49, 
Enalu 8 is 64, Eirva 9 is 81, Umi 10 is 100. 

Suppose they were to repeat together, in a Yankee school-room, 
the table of Avoirdupois weight: wouldn’t there be music? You 
can judge. Here it is: 

“ He ana kau pouna: 


‘He 16 derama 1 ia anneke, 
He 16 anneke 1 ja pouna, 
He 28 pouna 1 ia kuata haneri weta, 
He 334 pouna 1 ia kuati pika, 
He 4 kuata haneri weta 1 ia haneri weta, 
4 kuata pika 1 ia pika okoa, 
2 pika 1 ia pauna, 
He 20 haneri weta 1 ia tona.” 


We have heard, before now, some young folks say, “ Oh, dear! 
{ can’t understand fractions.” See here: 

“O ke 6 me na $he Jianoke aha?” “ Malokoo ka 4 ehia 7, ?” 

One more easy question — 

“Ua haawiia mai ia Robeta na keneta 9, a kuai aku la ia i 2 
hapa 3 o ia mau mea chia na keneta e koe ?” 

We are reminded, by the probable position of our young friend, 
of a stupid fellow, who was asked, “‘ What would 450 lbs. of beef 
come to, at 7 cents a pound, and half of it fat?” 

He said he could do the sum if he only knew what rude it was 
done by! 

If any one of our readers will find the question corresponding to 
this in Colburn’s, and send us the answer, he or she shall have two 
dimes credited on next year’s subscription. The frst one has it. 

This little book gives us an idea of the magnitude of the obstacles 
the missionaries have had to contend with. They went to this far- 
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off country, which seems, by its remote position, to be beyond human 
sympathy, and found a well-formed people living without the knowl- 
edge of God, amidst the greatest abundance and plenty, produced 
spontaneously from a luxuriant soil. After years of self-devotion 
and self-sacrifice, they have destroyed the superstitious reverence of 
the Islanders for their idols, and awakened in many of them a thirst 
for knowledge, which this book is one of a series to gratify. They 
found there no written language ; and it was with great labor that 
English books could be translated. 

Those faithful missionaries have done wonders. By their efforts, 
with the blessing of Heaven, civilization has been substituted for 
savage life; and, where once multitudes danced around heathen 
gods, the ‘“ Great Spirit,” now, has many faithful worshippers. 


Beautiful— Very Beautiful. 


Nicut kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to sleep. And 
stars shined and pure dew-drops fell upon its blushing bosom, and 
watched its sweet slumbers. Morning came with her dancing 
breezes, and they whispered to the young rose, and it awoke joyous 
and smiling. Lightly it danced to and fro, in all the loveliness of 
health and youthful innocence. 

Then came the ardent sun-god sweeping from the east, and he 
smote the young rose with his.golden shaft, and it fainted. Deserted 
and almost heart-broken, it dropped to the dust in its loneliness and 
despair. 

Now the gentle breeze —who had been gamboling over the sea, 
pushing on the light bark, sweeping over hill and dale — by the neat 
cottage and the still brook — turning the old mill, fanning the fevered 
brow of disease, and tossing the curl of innocent childhood — came 
tripping along on her errands of mercy and love; aud when she saw 
the young rose she hastened to kiss it, and fondly bathed its forehead 
in cool, refreshing showers, and the young rose revived — looked up, 
and flung out its ruddy arms as if in gratitude to embrace tlre kind 
breeze ; but she hurried quickly away — her generous task was per- 
formed; yet not without reward, for she soon perceived that a 
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delicious fragrance had been poured on her wings by the grateful 
rose; and the kind breeze was glad in her heart, and went away 
singing through the trees. 

Thus true charity, like the breeze which gathers a fragrance from 
the humble flower it refreshes, unconsciously reaps a reward in the 
performance of its offices of kindness and love, which steals through 
the heart like a rich perfume, to bless and to cheer. 


Deceptions. 


Here opens an extensive field; but be not alarmed, we will take 
but a short walk this time. There are many ways of deceiving, and 
there are many deceivers; some are almost harmless, and some are 
awfully injurious. 

On the succeeding page we give a picture of the Automaton 
Cuess Prayer, which was, for a while, the puzzle and wonder of 
many in Europe and America. There was a vast and wonderful 
machinery which seemed to move the hands of this artificial man. 
Many people examined the machinery, and, as they could find no 
man within, or any place for him, they almost believed that, through 
some mysterious invention, the brains of this wooden man was made 
superior to their own, especially in a game of chess. 

He played with thousands in Europe and America, and in the 
great majority of cases was successful with even the most distin- 
guished players. ‘There was an amusing incident between him and 
Napoleon. ‘The Emperor, being a little mischievous as well as 
playful, made an unlawful move; the Automaton gravely shook his 
head and replaced the man. Things went well for a little while, 
till Napoleon made another mis-move, then the Automaton indig- 
nantly swept the men from the board, and refused to play any more. 

After a while it turned out that there was a very small man con- 
cealed inside, among the machinery. The man in charge would 
open one side of the machine, and then the other, and by means of 
some ingenious arrangement the man would succeed in escaping 
from one side to the other. When all was ready he would take his 
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position so that he could see the chess-board, and talk and act 
through the Automaton. The only mystery now is, how he could 
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so long avoid detection, and how he could beat the greatest chess- 
players in the world. 

Having told you how the Automaton deceived the eyes of a mul- 
titude, I will close with an account of the wonders of O-U-G-H to 
a Frenchman. 
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THE FRENCHMAN AND HIS ENGLISH STUDIES. 


Frenchman. a, my good friend, I have met with one difficulty, 
one very strange word. How you call H-o-u-g-h ? 

Tutor. Huff. 

Fr. Tres bien, Huff; and Snuff you spell S-n-o-u-g-h, ha! 

Tutor. Oh, no, no; Snuff is S-n-u-double-f. The fact is, words 
ending in owgh are a little irregular. 

Fr. Ah, very good. "Tis beau’ful language. — H-o-u-g-h is 
Huff. will remember; and C-o-u-g-h is Cuff. I have one bad 
Cuff, ha? 

Tutor.- No, that is wrong. We say Kawf, not Cuff. 

Fr. Kauf, eh bien. Huff and Kauf, and, pardonnez moi, how 
you call D-o-u-g-h — Duff, ha? 

Tutor. No, not Duff. 

Fr. Not Duff? Ah! oui; I understand — it is Dauf, hey? 

Tutor. No, D-o-u-g-h spells Doe. 

Fr. Doe! It is very fine; wonderful language; it is Doe; and 
T-o-u-g-h is Toe, certainement. — My beefsteak was very Toe. 

Tutor. Oh, no, no; you should say Tuff. 

Fr. Tuff? Ah! and the thing farmer uses; how you call him, 
P-l-o-u-g-h, Pluff? ha! you smile; I see I am wrong; it is Plauf? 
No! ah, then, it is Ploe, like Doe; it is beautiful language, ver’ fine 
—- Ploe ? 

Tutor. You are still wrong, my friend. It is Plow. 

Fr. Plow! Wonderful language. I shall understand ver’ soon. 
Plow, Doe, Kauf; and one more — R-o-u-g-h, what you call Gen. 
Taylor; Rauf and Ready? No? certainement it is Row and Ready. 

Tutor. No! R-o-u-g-h spells Ruff. 

Fr. Ruff, ha! Let me not forget. R-o-u-g-h is Ruff, and 
B-o-u-g-h is Buff, ha? 

Tutor. No, Bow. 

Fr. Ah! ’is ver’ simple, wonderful language; but I have had 
what you call E-n-o-u-g-h! what you call him? 
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The Birth-day Gift. 


Tue populous kingdom of Ava, in India beyond the Ganges, was 
once inhabited by a minor prince, who was brought up in the lux- 
urious indolence of an eastern palace. When he had reached the 
age of seventeen, which, by the laws of that country, was the period 
of majority for the crown, all the great men of his court, and the 
governors of the provinces, according to established custom, laid at 
his feet presents consisting of the most costly products of art and 
nature that they had been able to procure. One offered a casket of 
the most precious jewels of Golconda; another, a curious piece of 
clock-work made by an European artist; another, a piece of the 
richest silk from the looms of China; another, a Bezoar stone, said 
to be a sovereign antidote against all poisons and infectious diseases ; 
another, a choice piece of the most fragrant rosewood in a box of 
ebony inlaid with pearls; another, a golden cruse full of genuine 
balsam of Mecca; another, a courser of the purest breed of Arabia; 
and another, a female slave of exquisite beauty. The whole court 
of the palace was overspread with rarities; and long rows of slaves 
were continually passing loaded with vessels and utensils of gold and 
silver, and other articles of high price. 

At length an aged magistrate from a distant province made his 
appearance. He was simply clad in a long cotton: robe, and his 
hoary beard waved on his breast. He made his obeisance before the 
young monarch, and holding forth an embroidered silken bag, he 
thus addressed him: 

“ Deign, great king, to accept the faithful homage and fervent 
good wishes of thy servant on this important day, and, with them, 
the small present I hold in my hand. Small, indeed, it is in show, 
but not so, I trust, in value. Others have offered what may decorate 
thy person—here is what will impart perpetual grace and lustre to 
thy features. Others have presented thee with rich perfumes— here 
is what will make thy name sweet and fragrant to the latest ages. 
Others have heaped round thee the riches of a temporal kingdom — 
this will secure thee the treasures of an eternal one.” 

He said, and drew from the purse a book containing the Moral 
Precepts of the sage Zendar, the wisest and most virtuous man the 
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East had ever beheld. “If,” he proceeded, “ my gracious sovereign 
will condescend to make this his constant companion, not an hour 
can pass in which its perusal may not be a comfort and a blessing. 
In the arduous duties of thy station, it will prove a faithful guide 
and counsellor. Amidst the allurements of pleasure and the incite- 
ments of passion, it will be an incorruptible monitor, that will never 
suffer thee to err without warning thee of thy error. It will render 
thee a blessing to thy people, and blessed in thyself; for what sov- 
ereign can be the one without the other?” 

He then returned the book to its place, and kneeling gave it into 
the hands of the king. He received it with respect and benignity, 
and history affirms that the use he made of it corresponded with the 
wishes of the donor. 


A Chinese Justice. 


Tere was a certain Intendant of a province in that empire, who, 
out of regard to a particular friend of his, made him Chief Justice 
of the city where he resided. It happened that this Intendant, on a 
sudden, became inaccessible, and, under pretence of indisposition, 
would neither do business nor be seen. The Chief Justice was 
extremely concerned at this behavior; he came often to his house, 
but was denied admittance: at last, however, it was granted; and, 
on entering, he found the Intendant in a very melancholy posture ; 
he therefore entreated his friend not to conceal from him the real 
cause of his affliction. For a while the Intendant resisted the 
entreaties of his kind visitant; but at Jast told him he had lost the 
imperial seal out of his cabinet, which yet remained locked, and had 
no marks of violence upon it; and was therefore disabled from doing 
anything, and cut off from all hopes of recovering this necessary 
instrument of his office. The Chief Justice bade him keep up his 
spirits, and, instead of despairing, apply the great abNities he was 
known to possess, in contriving some means to get the seal again. 
The Intendant sighed, and said it was impossible. The Chief Justice 
asked him if he had any potent enemy? Yes, said the Intendant, 
the Governor of this city bears a strong antipathy to me, because a 
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friend of his missed the employment I now hold. Very well, said 
the Chief Justice; then I have thought of a method to set all this 
matter right; do you cause the most valuable of your effects to be 
brought into your inner apartment, and, as soon as they are safe, let 
the outward part of your palace be set on fire; the Governor, as it is 
his duty, will be forced to come to your assistance; as soon as he 
appears, deliver him the cabinet in which the seal was placed ; if it 
was he who caused it to be stolen, he will be glad to restore it, and 
at all events the blame will lie at his door, not yours. The Intend- 
ant instantly pursued his friend’s scheme; the fire drew the Gov- 
ernor thither, as they expected ; the cabinet was delivered to him in 
a seeming fright; and the next day, when the danger was over, the 
Intendant sending for it again, found the seal replaced; for the 
Governor, finding himself over-reached, wisely compounded, by thus 
returning the seal, for the fraud he had committed in procuring it. 
Thus the calmness of the Chief Justice proved a remedy, where a 
man of superior parts, but without equanimity, would have resigned 
every hope, and abandoned himself to despair. 


Dignity on Trial. 


A youne lady of rank and fortune went out to walk in her father’s 
wood. “Pray, madam, (said the gray-headed steward,) may I 
humbly entreat that you will not go far from home; you may meet 
with strangers who are ignorant of your quality.” “Give your 
advice (answered she) when desired. I admit of no instructions 
from servants.”— She walked on with satisfaction, enjoying a clear 
sky and acool breeze. Fatigue seized her, regardless of high birth; 
and she sat down on a smooth spot at the side of a high road, ex- 
pecting some equipage to pass, the owner of which would be proud 
to convey her home: After long waiting, the first thing she saw was 
an empty chaise, conducted by one who had formerly served her 


father as a postilion. ‘“ You are far from home, madam; will you 
give me leave to set you down at my old master’s?” “ Prithee, fel- 
low, be not officious.”— Night was fast approaching, when she was 


accosted by a countryman on horseback, “ Mistress, will you get up 
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behind me; Dobbin is sure-footed ; you shall be set down where you 
will, if not far off, or much out of my way.” “ Mistress! (exclaimed 
she) how dare you presume?” ‘“ No offence,” said the young man, 
and rode away, humming the song I love Sue.—It was night: the 
clouds gathered, the leaves of the trees rustled, and the young 
woman was terrified with what she took for strange sounds. There 
came an old man driving an empty dung-cart. ‘“ Friend, (said she, 
with an humble accent,) will you let me go with you?” 

Pride is the most galling burthen a person can walk under. Prua- 
dence saves from many a misfortune: pride is the cause of many. 





Self-Love. 


Wuen Appelles was about to execute a picture of Venus, the 
goddess of Jove and of beauty, his object was to concentrate every 
delicacy of expression, and every grace of contour, of which the 
human form is susceptible; but whom should he choose for a model ? 
He had called a thousand beauteous females each a Venus in her 
turn: but that was the language of love—now he must examine the 
fulness of their form, and the accuracy of their proportions, with the 
rigor of a critic, and the eye of an artist. In each was discovered 
some partial imperfection; from assembling the beauties of them all, 
at last he completed his Venus. The damsels, to whom the painter 
had been indebted, flocked with overflowing impatience to behold 
themselves in the picture, which had spread the renown of Appelles 
through every city of Greece. ‘ Yes,” said Galatea, casting a care- 
less glance at the canvass, “ he has really hit my complexion,” —and 
went away satisfied that she was Venus. Sapphira came—and 
blushed—and smiled. ‘ Poor creatures!” said Aspasia; “they 
will burst with envy, for he has copied me to the very shape of my 
fingers.” Appelles had indeed copied the fingers of Aspasia, but 
that was all. 

The moral is, that many persons possessing a single feature, or 
limb, or talent, or disposition, worthy of praise or attention, in an 
evil hour, conscious of their endowment, shall extend it to the whole 
of their figure and character, and so believe themselves very perfect. 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Tue other afternoon I sat dozing in my office, very tired, and, it 
may be superfluous to add, somewhat sleepy. I should have been 
at home, but the rain poured down in torrents, and the streets and 
sidewalks were literally overflowed with—lI had almost said rivers, 
of water, and I had left my umbrella at home. Did my little friends 
ever happen to want an umbrella at school and not find they had left 
it at home; or wake up some rainy morning and not discover that 
they had left the umbrella at the school-house? Some persons, I 
am sorry to add, in such cases, dorrow an umbrella without leave, 
but I think such a course ought to be condemned on all hands. It 
is pretty much the same as though a person should borrow your 
money without leave. But to return to my story; pretty soon I heard 
a noise at my door, rap, rap, rap. ‘Come in,” said I, and immedi- 
ately the door opened, and a smart looking boy, about nine or ten 
years of age, popped in, and advancing towards me said, “ Is this the 
place where letters for Mr. Forrester are to be left?” “ Yes, sir,” 
I replied. ‘“ Well,” continued my visitor, throwing open his India 
rubber cape, which was dripping wet, and producing a letter, “ here 
is something that cousin Henry wanted me to leave.” So saying, 
without giving me time to reply, he scrabbled his cape close about 
him and left the office. Upon examining the letter I found it 
addressed in a plain hand-writing, and upon opening it I was so 
much pleased with its contents that I determined to print the whole 
for the gratification of my numerous readers. Here it is: 

M , Mass., October 22d, 1848. 





Mr. Forrester : 

A few months ago my father was induced to subscribe for the Magazine 
that you print. I have read each number through, and think it will not be 
improper for me to say, that I consider it the most interesting work I ever 
read. I hope it will be continued many years. There is one thing, Mr. 
Forrester, that I think you could improve. Your questions are sometimes 
too hard for Boys and Girls. J find them all out, but sister Julia can’t guess 
them at all, and she bothers me to help her. 

I see you know who steals the hazle-nuts. The chaps don’t catch me 
though, for just as soon as mine are ripe ] amon hand. ‘Take the cars ana 
come up to our village some evening this winter, and inquire for 
of Mr. , the depot master, and he will show you our house, 
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I will show you my stock of winter nuts, and try and make your visit com- 
fortable. 

I am glad you don’t meddle with politics. Father says he wishes you had 
told how vou voted, but I don’t want to know. Father takes three papers 
now, one of each kind, and I really believe he is a little bothered himself 
sometimes, they tell such different stories. 

I shall expect to see you at our house some time this winter, and if you 
will let me know when you are coming I will invite in some of my playmates 
and give you a regular fireside welcome. 

Good bye, Mr. Forrester, from your friend, 











There, master , is your letter. I was almost inclined to 
say who wrote it. If you should hear me knocking at your door 
some cold night this winter, you must not be surprised. 

B. O. W. answers the enigmas in our last number correctly. 
They are “ Trader,” and “ Henry Clay.” 

S. H. F. furnishes the following enigma: 

I am a word of ten letters. 

My 6, 2, 7, 1, 4, is one of the senses. 

My 9, 2, 10, is an extremity. 

My 1, 4, 2, 8, 9, 10, is the name of a distinguishes man. 
My 3, 2, 6, is a small house. 

My 3, 7, 9, is a wound. 

My whole is the source of a great blessing. 


D. C. S. I feel compelled to decline. His enigma is a good one, 
and his “ postscript” gives me much pleasure; but I think I ought 
to decline inserting it just at present. 

H., and C. M. U., are both received, but the former contains no 
answer, and the latter I am obliged to leave out this month. 


Nice Distinction. — An upstart lady, in one of our midland coun- 
ties, in conversation, fifty years ago, before a large company, said, 
“she thought there were but three classes of people, viz., the 
gentry, the middling kind of people, the servants and vulgar: in 
short,” says she, “‘ China, Delf and Crockery.” A servant, who was 
waiting in the room at the time, upon being ordered by the above 
lady to call down the nurse and the child, went to the bottom of the 
stairs, and, loud enough to be heard by the company, called out, 
“ Crockery, bring down little China.” 
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Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER NINE. 


THE TIGER. 


Tris savage and ferocious animal is ranked by naturalists as 
second only to the lion in strength, and equal to him in activity. 
They both belong to the Feline, or cat family. Look at his ugly 
and cat-like head. His whole appearance indicates his character to 
the life, and places him at the head of all animals in bloody ferocity. 
The tiger is exclusively confined to the Asiatic continent. It is 
found in the desert countries which separate China from Siberia, as 
far north as the Obi river; and in great numbers upon the large 
East Indian islands, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. The peninsula 
of Malacca is said to abound with them. But the great nursing 
place of the tiger is in Hindoostan, the vast jungles of this rich 
country lining the courses of her majestic rivers, harbor great num- 
bers of these animals. Many lives are annually lost in attempting 
to rid the country of them. 

In a country where he is well supplied with food, the tiger is a 
nocturnal animal, lying, during the day, in some thick cover defended 
from scorching heat, in sleepy indolence. In such districts, he 
watches at dawn of day and in the evening, by the side of some track 
where the various animals pass, or about the edges of the jungle. 
and above all at the springs and drinking places at the rivers: 
which, in the impenetrable thickets, have but one common access to 
friend and foe. In this perfidious ambuscade, crouched close to the 
ground, the tiger awaits his prey. When the unconscious victim 
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approaches, the animal gathers his strength, fixes his hind feet for 
the spring, and by a succession of leaps, or more generally a single 
bound, seldom fails in reaching the object. If the creature has to be 
approached, the assailant becomes flattened, as it were, and, crouch- 
ing, advances swiftly, but almost imperceptibly ; the velvety-feeling 
pads of the toes touch the ground without noise ; the eyes, gleaming 
on the prey, see no obstruction, but the slightest hindrance is told by 
the sensitive whiskers. ‘The measured distance is gained, and the 
muscles of the blood-thirsty animal are braced for the fatal spring ; 
a roar or yell thrills through the victim, and overpowers its facul- 
ties; an instinctive terror renders strength or swiftness of foot 
equally unavailing, and it is borne off, felled and unresisting, to some 
neighboring thicket, where it can be devoured in quiet. 


‘* Here couched the panting tiger, on the watch ; 
Impatient, but unmoved, his fireball eyes 
Made horrid twilight in the sunless jungle, 
Till on the heedless buffalo he sprang, 
Dragged the low-bellowing monster to his lair — 
Crashed through his ribs at once into his heart, 
And quaffed the hot blood.”’ 


Where civilization has commenced, the tiger has learned to prow] 
around the villages, and attack the cattle-folds, and seize indis- 
criminately whatever comes in‘its way. In the new Indian settle- 
ments, the ravages committed by the tigers were such that active 
means were necessary for their destruction, and a price of ten rupees 
was put upon the head of each. Various methods were employed 
by the natives to destroy this animal, which could only be partially 
successful; but the rifle, now extensively used there, has rendered 
their destruction comparatively easy. Among the inventions for- 
merly in use, the most successful was that of shooting them with a 
poisoned arrow, from a bow placed in their path so as to be dis- 
charged by the animal in passing. In this way the animal was fre- 
quently struck through the Jungs, or, if less mortally wounded, the 
poison seldom failed to kill within an hour. Another method was, 
to suspend a heavy beam over their path, so arranged as to fall upon 
them in passing. The Chinese take them in a box-trap, to which 
the animal is attracted by a looking-glass, placed in the inside. The 
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animal attacks his own image in the glass, and in that way dis- 
engages the lid of the box, which falls, and he is a captive. There 
is another method of a very ludicrous character related by the author 
of “Oriental Field Sports.” The track of the tiger having been 
ascertained, the peasants collect a large quantity of leaves of the 
prous, which are plenty in the jungles. These leaves are smeared 
with a species of bird-lime or other sticky substance, and strewed, 
with the gluten uppermost, near the spot to which the tiger resorts 
at noon-tide heat. If by chance the animal should tread upon one 
of the smeared leaves, his fate may be considered as decided. He 
commences by shaking his paw, with the view to remove the adhe- 
sive encumbrance; but finding no relief from that expedient, he rubs 
the nuisance against his jaw, with the same intention, by which 
means his eyes, nose, ears, and other parts, become agglutinated, 
and occasion such uneasiness as causes him to roll, perhaps among 
many more of the smeared leaves, till at length he becomes com- 
pletely enveloped, and is deprived of sight, and in this situation 
resembles a man who has been tarred and feathered. The anxiety 


produced by this strange and novel predicament soon discovers itself 
in dreadful howlings, which serve to call the watchful peasants, who 
in this state of things find no difficulty in shooting the object of their 


detestation. 
Since India and the neighboring large islands have become some- 


what peopled with Europeans, the race of tigers has been much 
thinned. Ere long it is likely they will be driven back into the 
inost remote and impenetrable districts. Hunting the tiger is a sport 
highly delighted in by the inhabitants of the East. It is sometimes 
dangerous, however, and not unfrequently the hunters lose one or 
more lives. ‘These hunts are attended with great parade and show, 
large numbers of followers and servants being required. The only 
animal found suitable to assist in the capture of this formidable beast 
is the elephant, which often displays great courage and coolness in 
the chase, and at times a sagacity which has saved the rider’s life. 
From ten to thirty of these animals, each carrying two or more 
hunters armed with rifles, spears, &c., generally make out a hunting 
party, though in the royal hunts as many as one hundred elephants 
are assembled. These are arranged in a line and commence beating 


for the tiger. 
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The tiger is readily tamed when taken young, but its temper is 
not so easily subdued as that of the lion. Keepers may enter their 
cages and caress them, yet they never venture upon those annoying 
liberties which are generally taken so freely with the lion. The 
East Indians appear to have great power in the management of the 
tiger, and it is more frequently seen tame in that country than any 
other of the Feline. The tame tigers of the Fakirs exhibit great 
gentleness and confidence, which may in part be attributed to the 
ample way with which they are fed. 

Tigers are often exhibited in this country, but they are for the 
most part poorly fed, and give one but a poor idea of the beautiful 
yet savage beast as he appears when in his native jungles. 


a 


Letters from China. No. 4. 


My pear Uncte:— Since writing by the Coromando I have had 
an opportunity to make myself more acquainted with the affairs of 
this country, and I will give you an account of some things interest: 
ing to me. 

It is a well known 
fact that the Chinese 
use the dog as an arti- 
cle of food, and it is 
considered by them an 
excellent dish. There 
is one particular spe- 
cies, with white curled 
hair, which is prefer- 
red to all others. This 
is a great luxury, and 
can only be found on 
the tables of the rich. 
The cat is also fat- 
tened and prepared for 
the table; but I have 
been assured that both 
the dog and cat are 
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shut up by themselves, and kept on wholesome vegetable diet, before 
they are considered fit for eating. A small species of wild-cat is 
caught in the southern provinces, which is considefed a great dainty, 
and brings a great price in the market. Rats and mice are eaten 
only by the poor; but they are often seen skinned and hanging in 
long rows, on sticks, ready for sale. 

I have collected the following facts, which may be interesting to 
you. If not, you can easily skip over the remainder of the page. * 

Pekin has winters like the average of those in Boston, and sum- i 
mers like those in Washington. a 

The thermometer ranges from about 10° in winter, to 105° in | 
summer. 

Average depth of rains at Canton is seventy inches per annum. e 

Pekin was made the capital A. D. 1411. 

The foreign factories are thirteen in number; they are a mass of 
huge buildings, sixty rods long and about forty deep. 
In the year 1627, 
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One eleventh part of the Chinese live upon fish and other products 
of the water. They sometimes employ the cormorant in catching 
fish. 





The average yield of an ordinary tea-plant is six ounces at a pick- 
ing. 1000 square feet will support about forty plants. The times 
of picking are, the middle of April, lst of May, middle of July, 
and a small quantity gathered in August. 

In Fuhkien, and Changchow, (provinces of China,) from twenty- 
five to forty out of a hundred of the female children are destroyed at 
birth. In other parts of the country the proportion is less. 

The Sinim mentioned in Isaiah is supposed to have been China. 
( Williams.) 

The custom of cramping the feet of their female children was 
introduced in the year 950. When the infant is a few days old, all 
the toes, except the first, are turned under the sole of the foot and 
bandaged there, making the foot of the shape of a wedge, with the 
two back corners rounded off. When the child is of a certain age, 
an iron shoe is put on, of the size that the foot is intended to remain, 
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and it is suffered to grow no more. These little feet are called 
golden lilies, and are considered a mark of rank, as none of the poor 
people cripple their children in this manner. Sometimes these 
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ladies of the golden lily, who have met with reverses, and are 
reduced to poverty, may be seen tottling about the streets, asking 
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charity. They limp along in the most awkward and painful man- 
ner, and generally excite great compassion. 

This custom is confined entirely to the native Chinese, and was 
never followed by the Tartars, who, on the contrary, wear shoes 
with soles two or three inches thick, longer than the foot, and turned 


up in front, as may be seen in the Chinese pictures. 


Long nails are also considered a badge of rank, and are cherished 
with the greatest care. Little cases, made of bamboo, to fit the 
finger, are worn at night, to prevent the nails being broken during 
sleep. 

China was made known to Europe by Ptolemy. 

The first English vessel, under Capt. Weddel, visited Canton in 
the year 1687. 

Trade between China and America commenced in 1784. 

Formerly, all trade with foreigners was transacted by sixteen per- 
sons appointed by the Chinese government, called Hong merchants, 
these merchants were heavily taxed by their rulers, and paid them- 
selves by charging high prices for their goods; and as there was no 
competition, this was submitted to. 

Formerly, ships on arriving here paid the mandarin of the port 
a present, amounting to 2 or 3000 dollars, for a permission to trade. 

Since the English war the board of Hong merchants has been 
abolished, and all persons may trade with the Fauquies, (as the 
English are called.) 

The current coin of the country is a small piece of copper, of the 
value of a mill ; they are used in bunches of 100, strung together by 
a square hole in the centre. The bunch is calleda mace. Foreign 
dollars are much used in trade, but they are marked by each one 
who pays them out, and become very much defaced; they are then 
called chop dollars. 

Excuse this long letter, 
From your respectful and affectionate nephew, 
Joun Emery. 


“T nate to hear people talk behind one’s back,” as the robber said 
when the constable cried “ Stop thief.” 








QUICKSILVER MINES. 


Quicksilver, or Mercury. 


Go into a druggist’s shop and ask the proprietor to show you some 
quicksilver. He will probably take down a small bottle containing 
a shining fluid, very closely resembling melted lead. If you take 
the bottle into your hands you will be astonished at its great weight, 
and for some moments you will be almost certain that there are some 
heavy weights attached to it. If you pour out a small quantity into 
your hand, it will roll about in all directions, but will assume nearly 
the shape of a ball, unless scattered by violence. You cannot pick 
it up, for it will evade your grasp entirely. It will not stick to your 
fingers, but as soon as they are removed it will fall together again 
into one mass. This is what mineralogists call Mercury. 

Mercury is of great use in extracting other metals from their ores. 
It has a great attraction for gold, and still greater for silver; and 
without the aid of this mineral, it would not be easy to obtain those 
more precious commodities. The silver-mines of Potosi would have 
been almost useless, had not a mine of quicksilver been discovered 
at Guanza Velica, in the same country. This mine has been worked 
almost three hundred years, and does not seem to diminish in its 
productiveness. . 

When a visitor gets fairly into the mine, he finds a subterraneous 
city, with broad streets, open squares, and a chapel, in which the 
ceremonies of the Romish religion are performed, especially upon 
high days. ‘Thousands of flambeaux are kept continually burning, 
to give light to these otherwise gloomy regions, into which the sun 
has never darted a ray. 

The ore in which the quicksilver is contained is earthy, of a 
whitish red color, looking like burned brick. This is pounded small. 
It is then put into a kiln, somewhat, in shape, like an oven: the 
bottom consists of an iron grating, covered with earth. Under this 
a gentle heat is kept up, with an herb which grows in that part of 
the country; and, from its being deemed the most suitable fuel for 
this business, the cutting of it for other purposes is prohibited, for 
sixty miles around. The heat thus communicated to the pounded 
ore sublimes the mercury, that is, makes it rise with the smoke, 
which can only pass off through a very small hole, connected with a 
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number of retorts, or earthen vessels with long necks, each having a 
little water in its lower part. The water condenses the smoke, and 
the small globules of quicksilver which had come with it fall to the 
bottoms of the retorts, where they are gathered easily together into 
one mass. 

This mine is wrought at the expense of private persons, who are 
obliged to sell the whole produce to the king at a stated price. 
When the government has obtained enough for present purposes 
from the mines, the work is suspended. This mine is worked by 
the native Indians, who, in consequence of the noxious gases in all 
mines of quicksilver, rarely live more than one or two years. They 
work naked, and although they are required to labor only six months 
at one time, yet many do not live even that short period, and those 
that do are reduced to a state of great wretchedness, and are unfit 
for any other employment afterwards. 

There are various mines of quicksilver in Europe. One at Idria, 
in Carniola, belonging to the Emperor of Austria, is worked by per- 
sons condemned for certain crimes. They are said to be wretched 
in the extreme. They labor in darkness, or far away from the light 
of the sun, toiling out a miserable life under the lash of hard-hearted 
task-masters. ‘The entrance to this mine is in the side of a moun- 
tain, at a hole about fifteen feet wide. The conveyance to the mine 
below is in a bucket, to a depth of more than six hundred feet. The 
opening widens as you descend, but becomes more and more gloomy 
as you leave the light. After a pretty long swing in this manner, 
you touch the bottom; but the ground on which yon tread sounds 
hollow. The sound of your own feet echoes among the gloomy 
caverns like thunder. Feeble lamps are placed here and there, just 
sufficient to guide the workmen. Buta person just descended from 
the surface is not able to see anything, not even the persons who 
come to conduct him about the place. 

This mine was discovered in 1497. ‘The quantity of mercury 
cleansed from the ore every year amounts to about one hundred and 
thirty-five tons. Much pure mefal, called virgin mercury, is caught 
here as it oozes out of the crevices of the mine. 

There is another important mine in the province of La Mancha, 
in Spain. This is worked by the king. Here, also, much pure 
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mercury is obtained by catching it as it falls out of the crevices of 
the mine. 

Though quicksilver is generally in a fluid state, yet it is frequently 
frozen in Russia and other cold countries. It sometimes freezes in 
our own country. Mercury congeals at about 40 degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. This closes our ramble through the mineral crea- 
tion for the present. In our next volume I shall give you a con- 
tinuation of these articles, and wood-cut illustrations for each. We 
shall descend, in imagination, into mines of salt, coal, gold, silver, 
lead, &c. &c.; and I shall endeavor to introduce into our budget 
much information that will be of great benefit to you as long as you 
live. 


Travels in Algiers, Continued. 


ALGIERS. 


My cuILpreN, it is very difficult for me to give you an exact idea 
of a city which bears no resemblance in anything to those which you 
have seen in France.’ I will, nevertheless, attempt to do it. But I 
warn you that if you do not listen attentively you will not under- 
stand me, and unless you understand me you will have no pleasure 
in hearing my story. So then, attention! 

When our steamboat arrived in sight of Algiers, and had nearly 
arrived at the port, | was asleep in my cabin; so that when | 
ascended on deck I found myself suddenly opposite the city; I saw 
it with a single glance; you shall learn why. Algiers is built on 
the declivity of a mountain which terminates on the sea-shore. The 
buildings cover the whole extent of the hill; so that some are reflect- 
ed in the waves, and others stand out upon the azure of the heavens. 
This mass of edifices, vast towards its base on the sea-shore, dimin- 
ishes in breadth as it ascends, and terminates in a point at the sum- 
mit of the hill. This pyramid is crowned by the Casoda, an 
immense habitation where the Dey formerly kept his treasures, now 
transformed into a barrack for the French soldiery. The mountain 
on which the city thus rests extends towards the left, and on its 
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declivity are scattered pretty and gay country-houses; where the 
hill on this side loses itself in the plain, the latter continues to extend 
four or five leagues further, curving around the sea and bringing its 
extremity opposite the city. The aspect of Algiers is truly foreign; 
all the houses are white, and the more so as there is not a single 
dark spot to announce a window, not a single roof of red bricks. 
There, our French facades are substituted by plain walls, for our 
roofs, white terraces; so that everything is as white as snow, and 
from afar appears like a large and beautiful bleaching of linen spread 
vut on a plain, and nearer has the aspect of an immense marble 
square, of which the detached blocks are indicated by the terraces 
of the crowd of houses. If giants of fifty or a hundred feet in 
height, as they have been represented to us in fairy tales, existed, 
they might take this city for a stairway leading to the summit of 
the mountain, and each terrace for a step on which to place their 
immense feet. 

But let us leave the vessel; we have remained in it long enough. 
As soon as I had set foot upon the land, I was assailed by twenty 
Bedouins, who attempted to seize my baggage by force, and snatch it 
from each other; the most active were the most successful, and the 
others contented themselves with uttering abusive language. You 
see that it is everywhere the same, in Africa as in France. But 
there was one similarity which I had not expected: I had imagined 
that these people spoke Arabic, and 

Julius. Do they speak French ? 

The Father. No. 

Adolphus. German ? 

The Father. No. 

Julius. Italian ? 

The Father. No. 

Adolphus. Spanish ? 

The Father. No. 





Julius and Adolphus. What then ? 

The Father. They speak all languages at once! that is to say, 
they use a jargon composed of Italian, French, Spanish and Arabic 
words, and which serves them for intercourse with all nations. 
They succeed in this very well. You shall see how easy their lan- 
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guage is. Their verbs have but one mood—the infinitive. Tell 
me, Julius, what is the infinitive ? 

Julius. It is, to love, to receive. 

The Father. Well! the Arabs, in addressing Europeans, say 
always, to eat, to wish, to know; and every one soon understands 
what these mean. 

Adolphus. Yes; but to express, I wish, thou wishest, he wishes ? 

The Father. Nothing can be easier: me wish, you wish. 

Adolphus. But for the past and the future ? 

The Father. Oh, in the first place, these people do not trouble 
themselves about the past and the future ; for them the present is all. 
Besides, they can say, me wish to eat now, and me wish to work 
to-morrow. Do you understand, Julius ? 

Julius. Oh! very well. 

Adolphus. But, for the names of objects, other words are neces- 
sary. 

The Father. You are right; so they have Italian or Spanish 
nouns: da casa, la padron; that is to say, the house, the master ; thus, 
with a few names for the most common things, a few pronouns— 
mi, ti—and finally, a few infinitives, they accomplish their business. 
It is true that they talk as much with their heads, arms and legs, as 
with their tongues. 

Julius. How do they talk with their arms ? 

Adolphus. Simple***, no, I mean that signifies that they make 
gestures. 

The Father. And that you were about to call your brother a sim- 
pleton ; but you refrained: it was well, my boy; I like to see that 
you try to correct yourself. Embrace me, and let us proceed. 

Behold, then, the Bedouins, who are crying with all their might, 
You wish me carry? but as then I saw among them an old man who 
could not approach near enough to offer his services, repulsed as he 
was by the others, it was precisely him whom I chose to employ, 
that he might earn a little money. 

Julius. But, papa, he was not strong enough to carry a trunk ? 

The Father. But, my friends, this old man had a son, who ran at 
the first signal from his father; and this is the method they took, 
according to the custom of the country, to carry their burden: they 
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passed two cords beneath the trunk, which they had deposited on 
the ground, the ends of which, brought around the two sides, were 
Joined together and tied; through this ring the two porters passed a 
long and strong wooden bar; afterwards, bending a little and placing 
each his shoulder under the extremity of the stick, they rose, lifting 
the burden between them, and run thus laden, crying out to those 
who were in the way, Balek! balek! that is to say, take care! take 
care! At Algiers the streets are so narrow, the porters so many, 
the companies of asses so numerous, the camels so large, and the 
passengers so crowded, that you constantly hear behind you the cry, 
Balek! balek! Only there are some Bedouins who, in order to make 
it appear that they know how to speak French, prefer to say, Pends 
gade! pends gade! (prends garde!) as there are also Frenchmen 
who, in order to have it understood that they can speak Arabic, say, 
Balek! balek!' You see, therefore, that vanity is of every nation. 

What struck me most vividly, on entering the city, was the nar- 
rowness of the streets. In a great number of them, two persons, 
walking side by side, might touch the wall on the right and left; 
what makes them appear still more narrow is, that the houses ap- 
proach above the heads of the passengers, and often, at the height of 
the first story, leaving only a narrow passage between them, through 
which one can scarcely perceive the sky. 

Julius. ‘The Arabs are then very 

The Father. Very stupid, you would say? N6; not more so 
than we are. It is not without reason that they build thus. The 
sun is so burning in this country, that if the streets were wide enough 
to allow his rays to penetrate too easily, it would be impossible for 
any one to traverse the city in summer. You see, then, that for 
this, as well as for all else that surprises us, before ridiculing it, we 
should inquire whether there may not be some good reason. 

Adolphus. And the carriages ? 

The Father. Oh! the Arabs have neither carriages nor omni- 
buses; they travel on foot or on horseback, on asses or on camels ; 
but they have no vehicles. 

Notwithstanding the narrowness of the streets, my Bedouins soon 
carried my baggage to the hotel. I ought here, my children, to 
describe to you the interior of an Algerine house. But as this would 
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be precisely the same description which I gave you of an Oriental 
dwelling, in the story of The Queen, if you have forgotten it, you 
must look for it there. But since I have reached the hotel, and had 
a good dinner, I will take you to a coffee-house, and, what is better 
still, to a Moorish coffee-house. 

We enter, we descend two steps. We find ourselves in a long, 
dark, and narrow apartment. On each side there is placed along 
the wall, not a bench, but rather a large and somewhat elevated 
staging; it is covered with a wretched carpeting. You see, on the 
right, a little fire, where the coffee is prepared ; notice that dim little 
lamp which, at mid-day, leaves the back-ground in a half obscurity ; 
that Arab, seated in the back-ground with a species of guitar in his 
hand, who, singing as if he were crying, is placed there for the 
amusement of the Moors who are smoking their pipes and taking 
each, not one cup, but five or six cups of coffee. Are you looking 
for a table? There is none here; all sit on benches, cross-legged, 
and hold their cups in their hands. Would you like spoons? Look: 
the Moors do not use them; see how they stir their coffee in their 
cup with the ends of their fingers. You think, perhaps, that this is 
to dissolve the sugar? Not at all; they use no sugar; they stir 
their coffee in order that the grounds may rise to the surface, and 
that they may swallow it all at a draught. You do not like this. 
Julius! Wait a moment; I will call for some French coffee, that is 
to say, sweetened and clear. You see that no one smiles, no one 
speaks ; it is not even certain that any one thinks; but everybody 
drinks, smokes and listens to the plaint of the Arab musician. | 
think you have had enough of this. Let us pay: we have had three 
cups; here are three sous. 

Julius. Papa, it is not enough. 

The Father. Not enough? In other Moorish coffee-houses they 
pay for coffee two farthings per cup. Iam therefore generous, for 
| gave three cents for three cups. 

Since we are in the street, we will take a walk; come and make 
acquaintance with this crowd which is pressing around us, more 
compact and more active than that which throngs the streets of Paris. 

I must first tell you, that you have before you men of ten different 
nations. Those whom you see dressed in blue cloth, with black 
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caps and handkerchiefs around their heads, are Jews; you may also 
recognize them by their meagre faces, Roman noses, their busy and 
yet anxious air, their bent backs, and knees trembling as if in fear 
of the stick. If he meets, on his way, a Frenchman, a Moor, a 
Bedouin, or a negro, the Jew turns aside to let him pass; if he is in 
their way ever so little, the negro or the Bedouin raises his stick, 
and the trembling Jew, bending still lower, withdraws in silence. 
This should not surprise you, my children, since God has predicted 
it. In the Word which he caused to be written four thousand years 
ago, it is said: ‘ And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the other; and among these 
nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
rest: but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, and fail- 
ing of eyes, and sorrow of mind; and thy life shall hang in doubt 
before thee; and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life.” 

Those whom you see with bare legs, enveloped in a white woollen 
cloak, are Moors; the shawl twisted about their heads is called a 
turban. Look at the one who has just uncovered his head; it is 
shaved, and only a tuft of hair is left on the crown. The Mussul- 
men preserve this carefully, because they believe that it is by this 
Mahomet will seize them, after their death, to transport them to 
heaven. You see they have many erroneous ideas, since they think 
a few hairs on their heads may influence their eternal fate, and do 
not reflect that God looks only at the heart, that is to say, at our 
feelings of love or hatred to our Creator, and towards our fellow- 
men. Do you think, my children, that if a good man were bald, 
God would exclude him from Paradise for this? 

Adolphus and Julius. Oh! no. 

The. Father. And do you think, that if a wicked man should die 
with his head covered with hair, it would save him ? 

Adolphus. No, indeed! 

The Father. Well! my children, if our beautiful hair will not aid 
in securing our salvation, neither will our faces, our hands, or our 
whole bodies, do this. And if our bodies, however beautiful they 
may be, cannot save us, will simple or gay clothing do more for our 
souls? And the money with which we purchase it, will this be in 
VOL. I. 12 : 
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the sight of God of any more value than the clothing? No, my 
children. So, assure yourselves that neither beauty, dress, or wealth 
have any value in the eyes of our Judge, with whom the only ques- 
tion will be, hast thou done good or evil? not, wert thou great or 
small, poor or rich? 





About Railroads. 


Wuart a wonderful change has taken place in the modes of travel- 
ling within a few years, to be sure! I can hardly realize that within 
my memory no such thing as a railroad or a steamboat was known ; 
yet so itis. Why, in my young days a stage and two horses was 
considered a conveyance fit foraking. People were contented with 
being shook along twenty or thirty miles a day over a rough road. 
They could then “count the mile posts” as they went along. I well 
remember the old stage that used to come through the village where 
I attended school every day regularly about the time the “ boys were 
out.” Some of the men, too, would leave their work and give their 
attendance at the “tavern” on the occasion. 

But now, what a change! All is confusion when one travels ; 
buzz, buzz, buzz, ringing of bells, and whistling of steam, the clatter 
of stowing away baggage, the rushing of the porters and coachmen, 
with the crowd of travellers hurrying this way and that way; all 
combine to fill the mind with‘excitement and wonder. ‘There is no 
waiting for James Slow or Harry Linger now, as there used to be. 
If they are behind one quarter of a minute they must wait quietly 
for the “ next train.” What a fine contrivance to make people punc- 
tual! I really believe if there was no other benefit derived from the 
introduction of railroads, this alone would be sufficient to overbalance 
most, if not all, of the disadvantages connected with them. But 
there are many other benefits. Travellers are conveyed from one 
place to another more safely, more expeditiously, and with less 
fatigue than by the old modes of conveyance. It is true that we 
frequently hear of sad accidents now-a-days, but in proportion to the 
number of travellers there are not as many people injured as there 
were by wagons and stages ; and besides, more than one half of all 
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that are killed and wounded now owe their injuries to their own 
carelessness. 

I propose to commence a series of articles in my January number, 
explaining the steps taken to build a railroad, and giving such other 
facts concerning these great works of art as may be useful to you. 
Neat and correct drawings will be introduced for the especial benefit 
of those of our subscribers who have never seen one of the numerous 
railroads now in operation. 

When any earth or rock is removed from the line it is termed an 
excavation. The cut on the preceding page gives a good idea of an 
excavation in rock. 


Death of Washington. 


Forty-NINE years ago the fourteenth day of this month, the im- 
mortal Wasuineton exchanged the scenes of earth for the glories of 
a heavenly world. He was a great and a good man; he had been 
first in the defence of his country, first in peace, and first in the 
affections of his country. He was the first President of the republic 
by general consent, and all men delighted to honor him. 

The announcement of his death was sad tidings to all. Mr. John 
Adams, the President of the United States, by vote of Congress, 
issued a proclamation, recommending the people to wear crape on 
the left arm as mourning for thirty days. The twenty-second day 
of February, being Washington’s birth-day, was consecrated as a day 
of national mourning. Eloquent and impressive orations and 
eulogies were delivered on that day by many of the ablest men in 
the nation. I have several of these among my old papers; and if | 
live till a half century shall have transpired, I may put one of them 
in my Magazine. 

The meeting in Boston was at the Old South Church. A part of 
the exercises, and all I shall give you now, was— 


A NATIONAL DIRGE, 


Written at the request of the Mechanic Association of Boston, by Anthony 
Pasquin, and executed by the Citizens, at the Old South Meeting House, 
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on the 22d of February, being the day of National Sorrow, as appointed by 
the Government on the event of the death of the late General Grorce 
WASHINGTON : it was set to music by Mr. Oliver Holden. 







SOLEMN RECITATIVE. 






Lo! sorrow reigneth, and the nation mourns ; for the Lord God of Israel 
hath taken away the Councillor, the Mighty Man, the Manof War. But the 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 


AIR. 


Parent of Mercy, Lord benign, 
Who sits on high enthroned : 
Who gives the beam of day to shine ; 
Whose mandates nature owned ; 
Who fills the sickening rose with vivid dew, 
And fixed the cause from whence existence grew ; 
Look down upon a nation’s woe : 
Forbid the streams of misery to flow. 



















RECITATIVE. 

He tempered the energies of Roman Virtue with the forbearance of the 
Christian spirit ; and will remain to posterity an illustrious example ; the 
theme of praise and mortal admiration. 







CHORAL RESPONSE. 
He broke the fetters of the land ; 
He taught us to be free ; 


He raised the dignity of man, 
He bade a Nation be. 


RECITATIVE. 


In a crisis of dark and unexampled peril, when anarchy had enfeebled rea- i 
son, he had the power and constancy to preserve the Commonwealth from the i 
imminent desolation. 












AIR. 






Sedition, who had madd’ning reigned, 
Ere he the foaming fiend enchained, 
Now bursting from his iron cave, 
Will stalk again as Ruin’s slave : 
Untwine the serpent from his hair 

To wander as a social snare ; 

Thus Guilt will wound his own repose ! 
Thus Folly doubts the good he knows! 
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RECITATIVE. 


Elevated by the conquest of himself, he was superior to vanity. His feel- 
ing was honor, and his thought wisdom. In blessing others, he was amply 
blest. He feared to do wrong, but he knew no other fear. 


DUET. 


Nor Syrian perfume, nor the regal gem, 
Nor Beauty’s potency, nor Valor’s might, 
Can abrogate the destiny of man, 
Or stay the mantle of oblivious night. 
The noble, and the impotent of soul, 
Adown the ebbless, ceaseless current flow ; 
*T is ours to brighten life’s illusive guile, 
And make our virtue mitigate our woe. 


RECITATIVE. 


His Jaurels as a conqueror were spotless, and his code of legislation perfect. 
He concentrated the federal compact upon the altar of Justice ; his life evinced 
the glory of Humanity ; his end displayed the bliss of resignation ; released 
from mortal care, he ’s now ascended to the heaven of heavens. 


Alice Brown. 
BY NILLA. 


I’m tired of this dull work, mamma, 

Do let me go and play ; 4 , 
It is a shame to keep me here, 

A sewing all the day! 


Well, darling, lay the needle down, 
And stand beside me here ; 

And listen, Essie, while I tell, 
A story for your ear. 


I knew a little girl like you, 
Her name was Alice Brown ; 
With flaxen hair and light blue eyes, 
The prettiest child in town! 


But ah! she did not love her books ; 
She did not love to sew ; 

But used to play the live-long day, 
As you would like to do. 





ALICE BROWN. 


Her teacher used to coax and shame ; 
Her mother used to chide ; 

But Alice, though she loved ker play, 
Loved nothing else beside. 


And so she grew in ignorance ; 
Scarcely could read or spell ! 

If asked what ten and ten would make, 
Alice could never tell. 


But when just turned of twelve years old, 
Her doting mother died ; 

And her father, he was grave and stern, 
And she had no friend beside. 


Her dress was never neatly kept ; 
Her curls were all awry ; 

Though often told the better way, 
Still she would never try. 


All knew her for a slattern, 
As you may well suppose ; 
For her dress was out at elbows, 
And her stockings out at toes! 


But by and by there came a crash, 
Her father he ‘‘ fell poor,”’ 

And died ; and lazy Alice begged her bread, 
Yes, begged from door to door! 


At last within the alms-house 
The wretched creature came ; 
And died, a broken-hearted girl — 

Weary with sin and shame? 


Now, Essie, which is best, think you, 
Work, study, and some play ; 

Or, like this little girl, to be 
Allowed to play all day? 


Say, would you like to bear the name 
Of the laziest child in town? 

To be a dunce, and mayhap die 
Like wretched Alice Brown? 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


So, here we are at the end of our first year. I can hardly realize 
it, yet the printer’s call for “the title-page and table of contents ” 
assures me that such is the fact. Why, it seems but a few short 
weeks since I commenced our little Magazine. But time waits for 
no man. He hurries us all along without compassion. In a few 
days the old year, with its cares, its joys, and its sorrows, will be 
lost to us all forever. What a solemn thought! We can never 
recall one moment of our mis-spent time, to correct our errors. 
Then, O how important it is, my young friends, that we take care to 
spend our days in such a way that we can, at the close of the year, 
look back upon our lives with pleasant feelings. I would not write 
one word to cause you a single moment’s pain, nor would I willingly 
bring a single cloud over the sunshine of your lives, yet it is well for 
us all to pause and reflect, upon the beginning of a new year, in 
what way we have spent that which is gone. If we have done 
wrong, if we have idly squandered the precious moments given us 
by our Heavenly Father, let us resolve to do so no more. The new 
year seems to be a good time to correct our bad habits, and I hope 
every reader of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine will enter upon it 
with honest endeavors to become good and happy. Lose no oppor- 
tunity of doing a good action, or to make those around you happy. 
Endeavor to love and obey your parents, and repay them as far as 
you can for the care and anxiety with which they have watched over 
you. Above all things, resolve to walk in the paths of virtue, and 
to serve your Creator with an undivided heart. Do this, and when 
time begins to deck your brow with snowy locks, you can’t think 
how pleasant and happy you will feel whenever you review the 
incidents of your life. 

And now for a few words about the new volume of our Magazine. 
I have many things in progress for the new year, which will, | am 
sure, make it far more interesting than ever. ‘The January number 
will begin a series of articles by Miles Hawthorne, entitled “ A 
Glance at the Universe,” conveying you, in imagination, over various 
countries, and explaining many modes and manners of the various 
people who inhabit them. These will be finely illustrated with 
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wood engravings. I have the promise of a voyage round the world 
from my young friend Will Wander, as soon as possible. Many 
other things to instruct and amuse you will appear in the early 
numbers. 

Here are a couple of letters which came in one envelope. My 
knowledge of geography leaves me in fault as to the exact latitude 
of the * Oak Hills,” or of the ** Pine Grove.” 

As one of the letters referred to a pleasant article of my young 
friend “ B.’s,” I asked his opinion as to the unknown locality. He 
laughed, and said he had few young friends dearer than this “ Vio- 
let” and “Celia.” “ Ask them,” said he, “ to tell you of the strange 
and curious things their friends have brought from the Sandwich 


Islands.” 

I am sorry Violet has got a wrong answer to that doot puzzle. I 
must invite her to walk with Master H., or perhaps sing with the 
accompaniment of the “ Foreigner’s Organ!” 


Oax Hituis, November 10th, 1848. 
Mr. Forrester : 

Sir — I have seated myself this pleasant moonlight evening for the purpose 
of writing to you, but not having many bright ideas handy, and as yet know 
not where to obtain them, I will caution you, before you look any further, not 
to expect too much, for you may be disappointed if you do. 

In one of your Magazines I saw the story of ‘* The School-room in the 
Barn,”’ over the signature of ‘*B.’’ Since then, I have learned one or two 
facts respecting it which may add to the amusement of the story. 

After poor little Mouse had fallen from the post to the floor, and while 
there, on his back, vainly endeavoring to get up, Master Chanticleer, thinking 
he would make sure of one good mouthful, walked very gracefully into the 
barn, scraped acquaintance with the scholars, and then, sad to tell, devoured 
the poor little thing in an instant. Miss Hannah, the lady who taught them 
through the long summer and cold winter, received forall her labor sixty-two 
and a half cents a week, and paid her board herself! ‘To do this, she was 
obliged to spin for the family mornings and evenings. 

This reminds me of an anecdote which I have read of a foreigner, who 
called at a place for the night. In the evening the old lady brought out her 
spinning-wheel, and began her work. He listened some time to its beautiful 
tones, but could not make out what it was. At last he anxiously inquired 
what she called her new-fashioned instrument. After she had told him, he 
said he thought it quite a good plan to have an instrument which was useful 
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as well as musical. Since then, I believe, in that region, it has gone by the 
name of the ‘‘ Foreigner’s Organ.”’ 

While I have been writing this I have been thinking whether those who 
have nice comfortable school-houses value their privileges as much as those 
who have nothing but a barn for a school-house. 

Yours, respectfully, Cexia. 


‘ 


Pine Grove, November 10th, 1848. 
Ma. Forrester : 

I chanced to be looking at a number of your Magazine, and I saw the 
puzzle of the shoemaker and traveller, and, as I had read it before, I noticed 
a mistake in the answer. ‘The shoemaker Jost ten dollars. Three dollars, 
and a pair of boots. 

I am seated in a room in which is an Arm Chair more than one hundred 
years old. 

‘*T Jove it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old Arm Chair?" 


Who has not heard the first lines of that beautiful poem? Could al] those 
who have sat in that arm chair meet together and relate the associations con- 
nected with it, what a mixed narrative of joy and sorrow would be collected, 
more interesting than fiction, and more instructive. ‘Through what a variety 
of scenes has it passed! How many sad, many joyful events, has it wit- 
nessed ! 

It was built on the place where I now am, by a great grandfather of my 
uncle. It remained in this place till after the death of his grandfather, when 
it was remeved to Templeton, where it remained about sixty years, when 
my uncle went fifty or sixty miles in order to bring it back to the old place, 
for a relic of past times. ‘The bottom is made of basket stuff, and there are 
thumb-holes worn in it. 

I was very much amused with the description of English schools in your 
Magazine, and I think I ought tobe thankful for so many privileges, which 
have enabled me to do better. 

Sarah is by my side, interrupting the current of my thoughts, by occasional 
exclamations of **O dear!’’ ‘* Too bad !”’ and the like, and as it is late I will 
lay aside my pen. 

Yours, respectfully, VIOLET. 


I shall be very glad to hear from my new correspondents as to the 
aforesaid curiosities from the Sandwich Islands, and I hope they 
will trouble me often. Some of my readers will be surprised 
when I say, that the writers of the above letters are not twelve years 
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of age. Such, however, I believe, is the fact. Somebody has evi- 
dently taken great pains to instruct them in writing letters, for, as far 
as I can see, not a word is spélt wrong, not a letter improperly used ; 
both are correctly divided into paragraphs and pointed. In one or 
two instances I have slightly changed the phraseology. By all 
means let me hear from them again. 


M. H. A., who lives in Nnaavvihei, Maine, has sent us the fol- 


lowing puzzle : 
A CURIOUS TREE. 
A kind of tree is known to thee, 
And plenty in your place, 
Which bears much fruit, but blossoms not, 
And often runs a race. 


Though sometimes green, no leaves are seen, 
It bears its fruit when dead ; 

This curious tree you oft may see, 
Safe in your father’s shed. 


It walks the street, though without feet ; 
Pray tell us how it goes— 

Make known to me this wondrous tree, 
In rhyme, or verse, or prose. 


There, solve that riddle, and then tell me where Nnaavvlhei is. 
There is a town in Maine containing those letters, but they are 
transposed. Who can tell me where it is? As the letters are now 
arranged it makes a hard word to pronounce. If anything, it is 
worse than the Indian name of a certain pond in Massachusetts, 
which was Char-gog-a-gog-a-man-chog-a-chog! It strikes me that 
such language as that could be most easily spoken by the old gobbler 
turkeys ! 

The esteemed favor of Miss Louisa R. S is received. I hope 
I may be permitted to count her among my friends for many years. 
I should like to hear from her again. <A description of the suspen- 
sion bridge, and especially how it is built, would prove interesting 
to a greater part of our readers, I have no doubt. It is now many, 
many years since I looked upon Niagara Falls, yet the awful gran- 
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deur of that sublime spectacle is fresh in my memory. I could not, 
if I would, forget it. 


The answer to the enigma in our last number, by S. H. F., is 
CocHITUATE. 


“Tom Tiger,” whose amusing letter in the November number 
puzzled one or two individuals, has written me another, which I am 
obliged to postpone until the next number. ‘Tom is a queer fellow, 
and, if I mistake not, will prove a valuable correspondent. He says 
he has “ been about some,” and will ‘tell me all about it.” Tom 
will find a good likeness of his namesake in this number. 


The present from Fayal is extremely gratifying. I hope my little 
friends will keep their promise. 


One thing more, and I have done. Circumstances beyond my 
control have prevented the prompt appearance of the late numbers 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. I am happy to say that, com- 
mencing with the new year, the numbers will be published with 
greater regularity, and in a greatly improved appearance. This 


apology I owe to my generous patrons, and I trust it will be ac&pted. 


And now, for a few days, I must say to you all, farewell. 
Mark Forrester. 


Tae Earl of 8. kept an Irish footman. My lord having sent him 
one day with a present to a certain judge, the judge, in return, sent 
my lord half a dozen live partridges, with a letter.. The partridges 
fluttering in the basket upon Teague’s head, as he was bringing it 
home, he set down the basket and opened the lid of it to quiet them; 
whereupon they all flew away. ‘ 0,” said he, “I am glad you are 
gone.”” When he came home, and his lordship had read the letter, 
“ Why, Teague,” said he, “I find there are half a dozen partridges 
in the letter.”—“ Now, arrah, dear honey,” said Teague, “I am 
glad you have found them in the letter, for they are all flew out of 
the basket!” 








